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ROLLO AND HIS UNCLE GEORGE 


WILLIAM W. LAWRENCE 


N that austere repository of precise information, Webster's 

New International Dictionary, the distinction of having 
made the name Rollo famous is divided impartially between 
the Scandinavian sea-rover, more properly called Hrolf, who 
became the first duke of Normandy, and Jacob Abbott’s small 
boy. Indeed, it is probable that to most people in America the 
small boy is the better known. But an unkind fate has pur- 
sued him; there are few who read his adventures today, and he 
has become a by-word from the era of crinolines and stove-pipe 
hats, a sanctimonious little prig. The Rollo Books are thought 
of as belonging with such works as Thomas Day’s Sandford and 
Merton, Maria Edgeworth’s Parent’s Assistant, and Evenings at 
Home, by Mrs. Barbauld and her brother. Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks, in his delightful Flowering of New England, is not 
flattering. “Here the New England passion for self-improve- 
ment, as it was understood by the plainer folk, found its com- 
pletest record. How to be dutiful, how to be conscientious, how 
to be genteel and weli-informed, in order to be right on all oc- 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica (London and New York, 1926), 1, 26. For the ref- 
erence to Webster’s Dictionary, see the edition of 1931: 1845, 2534. 
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casions and able, especially, to set others right, this was Jacob 
Abbott's open secret.” * 

Do we quite do Rollo and his creator justice nowadays? We 
smile at the simple amusements and artless remarks of our hero, 
quaint in contrast with those of modern children, but he was 
actually, in the books which relate his travels, very different 
from the goody-goody boys and girls of early fiction. And Jacob 
Abbott was far in advance of his contemporaries in his convic- 
tions about education. He was able to make those convictions 
prevail; the Rollo Books had a wide circulation, and a great in- 
fluence, not only upon children but upon their elders as well, 
in bringing common sense and sympathy into household dis- 
cipline. The Salem Register observed: “Mr. Abbott has a sin- 
gularly successful faculty of conveying instruction with en- 
tertainment, and of interesting all classes of readers.” * He 
wrote, not because he cared much for writing, but because he 
could thus deliver his message most effectively. Like Mrs. 
Stowe, he created a figure ideally suited to his purposes. 


I 


The proper way to estimate the Rollo Books is to glance at 
the juveniles commonly read a hundred years ago, many of 
them not new at that time. In these the little heroes and hero- 
ines are too often self-righteous, superior, oracular, and some- 
times enveloped in an atmosphere of sickly piety. The good 
tend to be unnaturally good and the bad unnaturally bad; the 
characters seldom really come to life. Virtue is usually speedily 
rewarded and Vice chastised. A child instinctively realizes the 
falsity of such a picture of life, and when the tale is not real, 
the moral misses fire. The “chiidren’s classics” already men- 
tioned were better and hence more readily accepted than the 
second-rate stuff, but they had their faults. Sandford and Mer- 
ton is education according to Rousseau’s Emile. Its synthetic 

2 The Flowering of New England (New York, 1936), 408. 


3 Quoted in a publisher’s advertisement at the end of Rollo in Switzerland 
(Boston, 1854). 
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morality is sugared over by the narrative, but the whole com- 
pletely fails in sympathetic understanding of childhood. In 
spite of the fact that it was much read, one wonders how far its 
teaching really struck home, or produced desirable results. Miss 
Agnes Repplief, in an amusing essay, “Books that have hind- 
ered me,” has given a lively account of its influence upon her. 
“Altogether, ‘Sandford and Merton’ affected me the wrong 
way; and for the first time my soul revolted from the preten- 
tious virtues of honest poverty. . . . 1 do not now believe that 
men are born equal; I do not love universal! suffrage; I mis- 
trust all popular agitators, all intensive legislation, all philan- 
thropic fads, all friends of the people and benefactors of their 
race.... And this lamentable, unworthy view of life and its re- 
sponsibilities is due to the subtle poison instilled into my youth- 
ful mind by the too strenuous counter-teaching of ‘Sandford 
and Merton.’’’* 

The “cursed Barbauld crew,” as Charles Lamb called them, 
turned out less frigid work than Thomas Day. Lamb’s con- 
demnation is perhaps too severe, but he felt strongly that chil- 
dren oughtto have “‘old wives’ fables’ and tales to capture the 
imagination, and he was impatient of moralizing and informa- 
tion, which in Mrs. Barbauld’s stories often drowned out the 
narrative interest. The writing for children which Lamb and 
his sister did stands, of course, in a class by itself. Maria Edge- 
worth’s real gifts as a story-teller were frequently numbed by 
didacticism; the picture is likely to be too improving. Waste 
Not, Want Not, one of her best known stories, is a good illustra- 
tion. Ben, the good though impecunious nephew of the rich 
Mr. Gresham, is always right, always smug, and always success- 
ful; while Hal, the bad nephew, from a wealthy household, is 
always wrong and always getting into trouble. The boys are 
presented with gifts tied up with stout cord. Hal carelessly cuts 
the string from his package, whereupon his little cousin Patty 
trips over it and sprains her ankle, “decently covering it with 
her gown” when her father comes up—a touch which the 


4 Points of View (Boston and New York, 1893), 69. 
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twentieth century should note. Finally, after various misad- 
ventures, Hal loses an archery match because his bowstring 
breaks, and he cannot replace it. The prudent Ben suffers the 
same accident, but triumphantly produces the whipcord which 
he has saved from his package, and wins the match. The chief 
effect of this tale on one small boy who read it many years ago 
was disgust at a game won by string-picking, incredulity at the 
breaking of the bowstrings just in time to point the lesson, and 
sympathy with the distressed Hal.* 

Jacob Abbott managed things better. At a time when, as a re- 
cent writer puts it, “everything from the village blacksmith to 
a chambered nautilus was tagged with an ethical message,” he 
could not, even had he wished, have exposed his stories to the 
damning charge of being mere entertainment. He was indeed 
much concerned with morals and instruction, but he made his 
tales plausible and true to life. The simple world which he pic- 
tured was one which any child could accept. He sometimes 
preached, but kept the story the important thing, excepting in 
books which were frankly manuals of conduct. In the Tour in 
Europe Rollo is no prig, but a sensible and cheerful boy, will- 
ing to take advice and accept correction. He has a good head on 
his shoulders, does not get panicky in an emergency, and thinks 
out things for himself. He does not belong in the tiresome cate- 
gory of poor but honest youths. There is no pretence that vir- 
tue is best nourished by poverty. Mr. Holiday, Rollo’s father, 
is a wealthy man, sojourning in Europe for his health, who is 
able to have his family with him and stay at the best hotels. But 
Rollo is not given money too freely. In this matter, as in most 

5 Very similar in treatment is “Out of Debt, Out of Vanger” (Popular Tales, 
London, 1832), 1, 191 ff. “Leonard Ludgate was the only son and heir of a Lon- 
don haberdasher, who had made some money by constant attendance to his 
shop. ‘Out of debt, out of danger’ was the father’s old-fashioned saying. The son’s 
more liberal maxim was, ‘Spend to-day and spare to-morrow.” The general 
tenor of what follows is not hard to guess. Of course Miss Edgeworth did not 
always ram the moral home so hard. 

Those who wish to pursue the general subject of early books for children will 
find excellent discussions and bibliographies in the Cambridge History of Eng- 


lish Literature (New York, 1914), x1, 406 ff., 520 ff.; and the Cambridge History 
of American Literature (New York, 1918), 11, 396 ff., 631 ff. 
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others, he is thrown on his own responsibility. When Uncle 
George and his nephew borrow small sums from each other, 
they do not fail to give “due bills” for the exact amounts. Hap- 
pily there is no false piety about the boy, though the religious 
strictness of Puritan New England is evident. In a well-known 
scene, Rollo is walking with his little cousin Jennie in Paris 
one Sunday afternoon, and concludes that the crowd in the 
Champs Elysées must be bound for prayer-meeting. The chil- 
dren join the procession —and presently find themselves in the 
Hippodrome, at the circus. “As soon as Rollo had recovered 
from his astonishment at this spectacle, he turned to Jennie and 
said, ‘Jennie, it is not a church meeting at all, and I think we 
had better go home.’” So home they go, and tell their story. 
This was too much for Mr. George, who “fell into a long and 
uncontrolled paroxysm of laughter.” Absurd as it is, this epi- 
sode is a perfect indication of Rollo’s character. We say that no 
real boy would stay away from a circus, but Rollo is a con- 
scientious lad reared in the grimness of the New England Sab- 
bath, accepting without question the code of his elders. 

The artless innocence of the style of the Rollo Books lends 
itself readily to parody. It is not that easy words were preferred 
—Abbott shrewdly observed that “‘it isa great but very common 
error to suppose that merely to simplify diction is the way to 
gain access to the young”’— but rather that the story is always of 
a disarming simplicity. The workings of Rollo’s mind are re- 
vealed with no reserve; his questions and perplexities, how- 
ever childish, all have a place; the conversation is full of the 
banality of every-day life. 


Rollo was greatly interested and excited, when he arrived at the 
Strasbourg station, to see how extensive and magnificent it was. The 
carriage entered, with a train of other carriages, through a great 
iron gate and drew up at the front of a very spacious and grand- 
looking building. Porters, dressed in a sort of uniform, which gave 
them in some degree the appearance of soldiers, were ready to take 
the two trunks and carry them in. The young gentlemen followed 
the porters, and they soon found themselves ushered into an im- 
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mense hall, very neatly and prettily arranged, with great maps of 
the various railways painted on the walls between the windows on 
the front side, and openings on the back side leading to ticket offices 
or waiting rooms. . . . 

Rollo gazed about the apartment as he came in, surveying the 
various objects and groups that presented themselves to his view, 
until his eye rested upon a little party of travellers, consisting of a 
lady and two boys, who were standing together near a low railing, 
waiting for the gentleman who was with them to come back from 
the ticket office with their tickets. What chiefly attracted Rollo’s at- 
tention, however, was a pretty little dog, with very long ears, and 
black, glossy hair, which one of the children held by a cord. The cord 
was attached to the dog’s neck by a silver collar. 

Rollo looked at this group for a few minutes —his attention be- 
ing particularly occupied by the dog, —and then turned again to- 
wards his uncle, or rather towards the place where his uncle had 
been standing; but he found, to his surprise, that he was gone. 

In a moment, however, he saw his uncle coming towards him. He 
was clasping his wallet and putting it in his pocket. 

“Uncle George,” said he, “see that beautiful little dog!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. George. 

“I wish I had such a dog as that to travel with me,” said Rollo. 
“But, uncle George, where are we to get our tickets?” 

“I’ve got mine,” said Mr. George. ““When I come to a railway 
station I always get my ticket the first thing; and look at the pretty 
little dogs afterwards.” 

So saying, Mr. George took a newspaper out of his pocket and 
began to walk away, adding, as he went,— 

“T’ll sit down here and read my newspaper till you have got your 
ticket, and then we will go into the waiting room.” 

“But, uncle George,” said Rollo, “why did you not get me a 
ticket when you got yours?” 

“Because,” said Mr. George, “among other reasons, I did not 
know which class carriage you wished to go in.” 

“Why, uncle George!” exclaimed Rollo, surprised. “I must go in 
the same carriage that you do of course.” 

“Not of course,” said Mr. George. “I have got a ticket in the first 
class; and I should like to have your company in my car very much 
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if you choose to pay the price of a first-class ticket. But if you choose 
to take a second or a third-class ticket you will save, perhaps, half 
your money.” 


So saying, Mr. George went away and left Rollo to himself.* 


This little scene is also a perfect illustration of the purpose 
of the Rollo Books — descriptions of foreign scenes and of the 
way to travel in foreign countries, and of the training of the 
growing boy. Thus it is that education should proceed. To be 
sure, one feels that Uncle George might have been more agree- 
able about the whole business. But, as we shall see, we cannot 
always approve of him. 


II 


It is not always remembered that Jacob Abbott was a pioneer 
in America in common-sense methods of bringing up children. 
He believed example and experience to be far more effective 
than moralizing, and the cultivation of a sense of responsibility 
than chastisement. He never, like some modern educators, ad- 
vocated letting the child go unrestrained, in order to “express 
his own individuality,” as the phrase is, but thought that dis- 
cipline should always be present. This must, however, be tem- 
pered with sympathy and understanding of a child’s point of 
view. Abbott knew what he was doing; he was a shrewd Yankee, 
who thought out things for himself. Best of all, he loved boys 
and girls—perhaps the ultimate secret of his extraordinary 
popularity in print.’ His educational gospel had its foundations 
in experience, not in theory, as with Thomas Day and the Brit- 
ish followers of Rousseau, and many others. His chief occupa- 
tion in life, apart from his writing and some years with the Eliot 

hurch in Roxbury, was as a schoolmaster at the old Portland 
Academy, at Amherst, and in schools which he founded in Bos- 
ton and New York. In a quiet way, this was continued in his 


6 Rollo in Switzerland, 32 ff. 

7 There is a charming account of Abbott's relations with children in Lyman 
Abbott's Silhouettes of my Contemporaries (New York and Toronto, 1892), 
332 ff. Certainly no one could speak with greater authority than his son. At- 
tention is called to the preface to the Franconia Stories, an interesting statement 
of Abbott’s credo as a teacher. 
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retirement in his home in Farmington, Maine, where he died 
at the age of seventy-six. 

How closely reading for the young was scrutinized a hundred 
years ago is shown by the attack on one of Abbott's books by no 
less a person than John Henry Newman. In 1832 The Young 
Christian appeared, and gained instant popularity both in 
America and England. This was followed by The Corner- 
Stone, or a Familiar Illustration of the Principles of Christian 
Truth. In one of the Tracts for the Times, the future Cardinal, 
to whom liberal Congregationalism took the color of Socinian 
heresy, rebuked the author vigorously.* Abbott took advantage 
of a trip to England to hear Newman preach, and call upon 
him. He found that the sermon was read with “a careless and 
absent air,” but in a cordial interview he was impressed by 
Newman's charm and sincerity. The authorship of the review 
in the Tracts was revealed; Abbott had thought it might be by 
Pusey. The incident is worth attention for the light which it 
throws on the characters of the two men. Abbott might well 
have taken offence at Newman’s strictures, but he displayed no 
resentment, while Newman courteously expressed regret if he 
had been too severe in his criticism.° 

Abbott’s many books served the purposes for which they 
were written, and most of them are now best left undisturbed. 
But in addition to the Rollo Books, an exception must be made 
of the Franconia Stories, the most artistic and mature of all his 
tales for children. In these little novelettes of life in the White 

® “We need only consider him as the organ, involuntary (if you will) or un- 
witting, but still the organ, of the spirit of the age, the voice of that scornful, ar- 
rogant, and self-trusting spirit, which has been unchained during these latter 
ages, and waxes stronger in power day by day, till it is fain to stamp under foot 
all the host of heaven.” John Henry, Cardinal Newman, Essays: Critical and 
Historical (London, 1890), 1, 91. 

® There is a full account of this episode in Abbott’s Young Christian, a Me- 
morial Edition, with a sketch of the author by one of his sons [Edward Abbott], 
(New York, 1882). This sketch is the most detailed and authoritative biography, 
so far as my knowledge extends. There is a good short article in the Dictionary 
of American Biography by Stanley P. Chase and John K. Snyder. A special room 
in the tower of the Library of Bowdoin College is devoted to books, MSS, and 


memorabilia. Abbott's custom was to write on very small sheets of paper, care- 
fully tying up each “book” with twine. 
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Mountains, Beechnut, a French-Canadian farm helper, the em- 
bodiment of adult wisdom and sound management of children, 
is a good piece of characterization, and a pleasanter person than 
Uncle George, though far less amusing. The tales, which begin 
very simply, deepen in emotion and seriousness as the series ad- 
vances. They lack, however, the interest of the foreign scenes 
and customs in the Tour in Europe. Rollo had been created 
earlier, at a more tender age, but to most readers he was known 
through his travels with Uncle George. Their wanderings cover 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Scotland, and Holland, with special 
descriptions of London, Naples, Rome, Geneva, Paris, and the 
crossing of the Atlantic. The little volumes are attractive in 
appearance, well printed, with engravings and vignettes which 
are often quite charming. The maroon cloth covers, sadly faded 
now, are decorated with an embossed female figure, possibly 
Venus, standing on a shell amid rippling waves. Her thin 
drapery, fluttering in the wind, is apparently propelling her 
far ahead of a ship under full sail, seen in the distance. But 
what has this nude lady to do with Rollo and Mr. George? May- 
be she is not Venus, but Europe luring on the American travel- 
ler. Or is she just a pleasant little joke on Jacob Abbott? 


Ill 


Any account of the Tour in Europe must take due notice of 
Uncle George. He is far more individualized than Rollo, who 
is just anormal boy. We are not told his age; he figures in the 
list of “‘principal persons” as a “young gentleman,” but it is 
hard to think of him as young. He was obviously created to per- 
sonify the virtues which Rollo will eventually embody, but the 
odd thing about him is that he is really not a wholly admirable 
person. We must do him justice, for he is pious, conscientious, 
reflective and prudent, and bent on improving his mind. He 
enters uncomplainingly, though sadly, into harmless pleasures. 
(““Mr. George, sedate as he was, could not but smile.”) Though 
wise and experienced, he can on occasion confess ignorance. Yet 
there is something desiccated about him. Magnificent scenery 
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and noble architecture do not greatly move him. He spends 
much time writing up a journal, the contents of which appear 
to resemble the impressions of the late George Apley. He looks 
at foreign countries with a disillusioned eye, occasionally not- 
ing their inferiority to the United States. Still more unattrac- 
tive traits disclose themselves. He is selfish, little disposed to 
make concessions, and solicitous for his own comfort. He treats 
his nephew justly but coldly, and is occasionally glad to be rid 
of him and enjoy the delights of solitude. Moreover, he is a 
confirmed misogynist, and loves a dig at the ladies. During a 
stroll in London he observes, “A great many weak and empty- 
headed women who come out to England from the great cities 
of America, and see these grand equipages in London, think 
what a fine thing it is to have a royal government, and wish that 
we had one in America, but this is always on the understanding 
that they themselves are to be the duchesses.”” His comments in 
general on Europe are more likely to be acid than genial. In 
short, Uncle George is a cold fish. 

His portrait is perhaps not quite consistent. At times he is 
almost likable, and he is less austere in some volumes than in 
others. Nevertheless, it is strange that Jacob Abbott, with his 
genial temper and fondness for children, should have fashioned 
such a person to set forth his educational theories, especially 
that sympathy is highly important in dealing with the young. 
Certain hazards are run by the man who grasps the pen and be- 
comes an author. Novelists have often remarked that their 
creations sometimes take on a will of their own, developing un- 
expected characteristics and acting in surprising ways. So Uncle 
George seems to have taken the bit in his teeth and acted as he 
chose. He can behave so badly on occasion that he actually has 
to be scolded. In Westminster Abbey a lady rouses his wrath: 


“Edward,” said the lady in a moment to the gentleman by her 
side, who appeared to be her husband, “I see a place where I can 
get a seat.” 

So she rose and walked up the passage way, followed by the gen- 
tleman. She went to one of the forward settees, where there were 
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some ladies sitting who were not very close together, and asked 
them to move in, so as to make room for her. She then crowded into 
the space which was thus made, and looked up to her husband with 
an expression of great satisfaction on her countenance. 

“Yes,” said Mr. George, “now she is satisfied. A woman never 
cares how long her husband stands in aisles and passages, so long as 
she has a good seat herself.” 

Mr. George was not a great admirer of the ladies, and he often 
expressed his opinion of them in a very ungallant and in quite too 
summary a manner. What he said in this case is undoubtedly true 
of some ladies, as every one who has had occasion to witness their 
demeanor in public places must have observed. But it is by no 
means true of all.'° 


Perhaps, however, he was unconsciously drawn from life — 
one of those elderly-young Victorians whose training in rigid 
morals and Calvinistic theology had soured them. What will he 
be in his forties? Probably a deacon in the church, a pillar of re- 
spectability, with a jaw like a vise, and in spite of his misogyny, 
with a broken-hearted wife in the churchyard and another 
languishing at home. We should all be glad to see him get some 
hard knocks. But Virtue has to triumph. Nothing ever happens 
to Mr. George. 


IV 

Many years ago, a small boy used to climb into the attic of 
his grandfather’s house on rainy days, in search of something 
to read. There a dormer window looking out across the har- 
bor of the Maine seaport town gave ample light, and an old- 
fashioned bookshelf held the Rollo Books. They were eagerly 
devoured. Now, after some sixty years, they still seem amusing 
reading, if one does not expect too much of them, and remem- 
bers that they were written for children. Moreover, the de- 
scriptions of foreign scenes and modes of life have real value — 
just because they are so out of date. Victorian books of travel 
seldom gave homely details of the routine of sight-seeing. 
Such details are put before us here with great particularity: the 


10 Rollo in London (Boston, 1855), 90. 
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buying of tickets and the procuring of passports; the accom- 
modations on trains, steamers, and diligences; the employ- 
ment of couriers and guides; the arrangement of hotels and res- 
taurants; the street scenes, manners and customs of a simpler 
age. In these faded pages the reader steps directly into the Paris 
of Napoleon and Eugénie, the Rome of Pius IX, the London of 
the Prince Consort. And Abbott was very careful to get things 
just right in his books. “All the information which they con- 
tain, .. . in respect to the countries visited, and to the customs, 
usages, and modes of life that are described . . . is in most strict 
accordance with fact.” " 

Such are some of the characteristics of the Rollo Books. As 
we look at them from various points of view, and against the 
background of their time, they appear to call for some genuine 
appreciation. Perhaps such appreciation has to come from the 
older generation. Jacob Abbott's contribution to story-telling 
and to education was very modest, but he deserved well of the 
New England of his day, and the New England of later times 
ought not to forget him. 


11 Preface to Rollo on the Atlantic (Boston, 1853). 








MAJOR GENERAL SULLIVAN AND 
COLONEL STEPHEN HOLLAND 


KENNETH SCOTT 


OME time in the decade preceding the outbreak of the 

American Revolution, two residents of New Hampshire 
became acquainted with each other in a meeting, the conse- 
quences of which might easily have produced a different out- 
come to the war between Great Britain and her rebellious colo- 
nies. The gentlemen in question were John Sullivan of Dur- 
ham and Stephen Holland of Londonderry. Sullivan, later a 
Major General in the American forces, member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, Attorney-General and Governor of New 
Hampshire, was a prominent figure. At the time of their meet- 
ing, however, Holland was the more distinguished of the two. 
Born in northern Ireland of a good family, he served in the 
Seven Years’ War as a Lieutenant and Adjutant in Goreham’s 
Rangers. He was twice wounded, and retired from the service 
in 1762, when he settled in Londonderry. There he owned a 
tavern, farmed, and became Justice of the Peace, Clerk of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and Clerk of the Peace for Hills- 
borough County. 

Holland soon amassed a considerable fortune, amounting to 
about £10,000 sterling, the same amount which John Sullivan 
had acquired by 1774. Both men held offices in the Provincial 
military forces, Holland with the rank of colonel and Sullivan 
as major. Sullivan was a lawyer, and his legal as well as military 
duties must have brought him into contact with Justice Hol- 
land. Both, moreover, were active in politics, and both were 
members of the General Assembly of New Hampshire in which 
Holland served from 1771 to the Revolution, while Sullivan was 
first elected in 1774. Their relations must have been marked by 
friendship and mutual respect . 

In the troubles which led to hostilities in April of 1775, Hol- 
land and Sullivan took opposite sides. Sullivan was an ardent 
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Whig, while Holland prevented the election of delegates from 
Londonderry to the Provincial Congress at Exeter and opposed 
the formation of Minute Men in his community. In 1774 he 
even notified General Gage in Boston of the presence of four 
British deserters in Londonderry, with the consequence that 
the runaways were seized by a detachment of British troops and 
rescued only by the resolute intervention of a group of Whigs. 

The moment that fighting began at Concord and Lexington, 
Holland was deprived of his offices, but he hastily called a town 
meeting and professed loyalty to the American cause. Un- 
known, however, to his contemporaries, he was in communica- 
tion with Governor John Wentworth and contributed, by the 
intelligence he provided, to the defence and preservation of 
the King’s ordnance and stores and to the personal safety of the 
Royal Governor, at whose urgent request Holland remained in 
New Hampshire. 

So circumspect was Holland that the legislature offered to re- 
store his judicial offices and tendered him a commission as 
brigadier general, overtures whch he is reported to have re- 
jected. As a matter of fact, he kept in communication with 
Gage, and on the day after the battle of Bunker Hill adminis- 
tered the oath of allegiance to King George to more than 100 
neighbors, who followed him as far as Winter Hill in an abor- 
tive attempt to join the British army. 

Holland also paid several visits to Colonel Archibald Camp- 
bell, then confined to Reading, Massachusetts; kept in com- 
munication with the British in New York; and put in circula- 
tion quantities of counterfeit money in an attempt to embarrass 
the finances of New Hampshire. Before he could escape to join 
the English he was confined, on a charge of counterfeiting, in 
the Exeter jail, from which, however, he made an immediate 
escape, only to be taken somewhat later in Boston. 

He languished in the prison at Exeter until February 28, 
1777, when he was tried, found guilty of high treason, and sen- 
tenced to death. But the Colonel broke loose that very night, 
making his way to safety through what he described as the 
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“noisome vault of the jail,” and safely reached the British lines 
at Newport, leaving his wife and children at Londonderry. His 
estates were confiscated, he was himself proscribed, and his 
wife, with some of their children, later was forced to join him.* 

The war had separated Sullivan and Holland, but Holland’s 
activities after his final escape were destined to bring them in- 
to communication once more. It is with their relations that 
this paper is concerned, in no wise with intent to discredit one 
of the leaders of the Revolution but to present impartially the 
available evidence. 

Holland had reached the British forces in Rhode Island 
sometime in March,’ and soon thereafter went to New York in 
search of employment. There he was fortunate enough to meet 
Archibald Campbell, whom he had befriended in Reading; 
and Campbell kindly wrote on May 10, 1777, to Sir Henry 
Clinton in behalf of Holland, “a Gentleman whose zeal and 
Loyalty merits in my opinion the highest attention of Govern- 
ment.” After calling attention to Holland’s great prestige in 
New Hampshire, Campbell suggested to the British Comman- 
der-in-Chief that Holland, by his address and influence, was 
more likely to be able to raise a force of New Hampshire loyal- 
ists than anyone else from that province.* 

As a result of this letter Sir Henry appointed Holland a cap- 
tain in the Prince of Wales’s American Volunteer Regiment,* 
and sent him as Town Major to Newport, Rhode Island, where, 
according to General Prescott, he “acquitted himself as a Most 
Active, Faithful and Vigilant Officer Frequently imployed in 
obtaining Intelligence of the Enemy and in secret Services that 
required the most unlimited Confidence.’”* 

1See my forthcoming article, “Col. Stephen Holland of Londonderry,” 
Historical New Hampshire (Concord, N. H.). 

2 Books and Papers of the Commissioners, Audit Office Records, Loyalist 
Series in the Public Record Office, in England, 11, 940, 950, 954, 779. These sources 
will be cited henceforth as British Commissioners’ Records, with reference to a 
manuscript copy in the New Hampshire State Library. 

8 British Commissioners’ Records, 1, 971-972. 


4 British Commissioners’ Records, 11, 979-980. 
5 British Commissioners’ Records, 11, 952. 
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When Holland finally left Newport for New York, probably 
when the British evacuation took place, he continued to work 
in the British Intelligence Service, and Oliver De Lancey, 
Royal Adjutant General for North America, states that he “had 
much reason to be satisfied with his zeal and fidelity.’ 


6 British Commissioners’ Records, u, 967. Evidence of Holland’s routine ac- 
tivities in the British Intelligence Service is furnished by the following letter 
from Holland to De Lancey, now in the William L. Clements Library at the 
University of Michigan, through whose kind permission it is here published for 
the first time. It is dated New York, October 14, 1780, and reads as follows: “Sir 

In Consequence of the orders I had the Amounts received from you. I sent off 
Isaac Cotton (a Refugee from Massachusetts in whom I could confide) from 
Lloyd’s Neck on the 24.th Ulto. in order to procure what intelligence he could of 
the State & Situation of the French Fleet & Army at Rhode Island —on the 24. 
of this month he fell in at Lebanon with a number of Waggons, which he was 
informed were part of 150 which had been sent from the Southward, in order 
to transport the Baggage of the French Army, but were returning empty. He 
likewise learned that the others had passed on the two preceeding days — 

“That when he got near to Rhode Island, being apprehensive lest he might 
be known, he employed two Men whom he knew to be friends, the one to go to 
Rhode Island by way of Conanicut, and the other by Bristol Ferry — 

“The information he got from the first was, That Brentons point & Goat 
Island were both very strongly fortified. The French Fleet consisting of 7 or 8 
Sail of large ships were drawn up in a Half Moon between Goat Island & Con- 
anicut. That the Army consisting of about 4,000 effective men, were mostly em- 
ployed in huting on & near Windmill hill, & that there were no troops on Con- 
anicut nor any Fortifications he could see — 

“The other who went by Bristol Ferry, acquainted him that he found about 
200 Militia employed in repairing some works there, and on Rhode Island side 
the French had thrown up a number of Redoubts not only to command that 
Ferry, but the passage up to Providence —In all other respects he confirmed 
the other persons Intelligence —- Mr. Cotton on his return saw Colo. Fitch of 
Windham in Connecticut, who informed him that a deputation from the 
Council at Boston, had waited some time ago upon the French Commander, re- 
questing that he would assist with his hard money in giving a Circulation to 
their paper, but he absolutely refused to have anything to do with it, at the 
same time however informing them that whatever Provision their Commissarys 
could purchase with it, he would take off at the prices he had fixed, & pay for in 
Cash. Colo, Fitch further told him that from all the Intelligence he received 
from Boston, the people there were so much dissatisfied with their Situation, 
that he was convinced they would soon endeavour to make the best terms they 
could with His Majesty's Commissioners—I understand by Mr. Cotton that 
what hard money he had Occasion to pass in Connecticut he did at the rate of 
72 for 1 — 

“I have the Honour to be with the greatest respect, Sir 

Your most obedt. Humble Servt. 
Stephen Holland 

“P. S. I do not think Mr. Cotton will look upon himself sufficiently paid for 

his trouble & risque with less than 100 Dollars—.” 
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At this juncture Holland conceived a scheme involving his 
old friend General Sullivan, which, had it succeeded, might 
have brought peace in 1781 with a reconciliation between the 
colonies and the mother country. Although Sullivan had been 
most active in the cause of liberty, he had not fared too well 
personally. In 1776 he had been taken prisoner at Long Island, 
treated courteously by Lord Howe, sent by his Lordship with 
British overtures to Congress for negotiation, and presently ex- 
changed. 

Americans had, in some instances, not been as courteous to 
him as Lord Howe. Sullivan had been unjustly censured after 
Brandywine, and his expedition to Staten Island was the sub- 
ject of a Court of Inquiry. He wrote of this affair to John Han- 
cock in the following terms: “I was ever at a loss to find what 
great evil happened from this expedition, unless a spirit of en- 
terprise is deemed a fault; if so, J think it will need but few re- 
solves of Congress to destroy what remains of it in our army.” 
In the same letter he threatened to resign after the court was 
held, and, a day later, in a message to John Adams, he wrote 
bitterly of “that ruin [his own] which some members of Con- 
gress have long been striving to bring about.” 

Again, he was subjected to criticism for his command in 
Rhode Island, and the Board of War was later offended by his 
criticisms of the commissary. By 1779 Sullivan’s available 
means had become exhausted, his health was precarious, and 
he had suffered much unpleasantness. He retired from the 
army in December of that year, no doubt distressed by the 
public affairs, of which General Greene wrote him at the time: 
“Our military exertions, however great, leave us but a dull 
prospect, while administration is torn to pieces by faction, and 
the business of finance is in distress. False pride and secret en- 
mity poison our councils, and distract our measures; indeed the 
States are so local in their policy, that we are more like individ- 
uals than a united body.”’* 


7 Thomas C. Amory, The Military Services and Public Life of Major-General 
John Sullivan (Boston, 1868), 157. 
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On his return to private life at Durham, in February, 1780, 
Sullivan, whose expenses during his campaigns had not been 
reimbursed by Congress, found himself in desperate financial 
straits. In June, however, the Assembly elected him to repre- 
sent New Hampshire in the Continental Congress, where he re- 
luctantly took his seat on September 11, 1780. It was a black 
moment for the American cause and for Sullivan. There was 
bitter factional strife in Congress; the government was without 
finances, and the country was impoverished. Clinton held New 
York, and Cornwallis had Georgia, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina at his mercy. Gates was defeated at Camden on Au- 
gust 16, while Arnold’s treachery came in September. The 
French fleet was blockaded at Newport. Soon after he entered 
Congress, Sullivan asked to be allowed recompense for the de- 
preciation of the bills in which his allowance as a major-general 
had been paid him, but his request was refused. 

It was under these circumstances that the British were for- 
tunate enough to intercept two letters; one from Sullivan to 
Meshech Weare, complaining of his truly desperate financial 
condition, and the other to the General from the Treasurer of 
New Hampshire. Both messages revealed Sullivan’s dire need 
for money and the impossibility of immediate relief. In the 
first of these, dated November 15, 1780, and published in the 
Royal Gazette in New York, Sullivan pointed out that the 
state of public affairs was “far from affording Pleasure to the 
Friends of America,” and that “our Army is often ready to 
Perish with Hunger and Cold” and “is almost Naked.” Sulli- 
van himself was in immediate want of money; prices were daily 
rising, and “three Dollars would formerly Purchase as much 
as nine Hundred will at this Time.” * Knowledge of Sullivan’s 
needs and of his gloomy view of conditions on the American 
side apparently suggested to Holland a daring scheme. 

General John Sullivan had an elder brother, Captain Daniel 
Sullivan, who resided at New Bristol, now called “Sullivan,” at 
the head of Frenchman’s Bay in Maine. In 1778 Daniel com- 


8 Otis G. Hammond, Letters & Papers of Major-General John Sullivan (Con- 
cord, N. H., 1930-1939), 111, 200-204. 
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manded a company at the siege of Castine. On a stormy night 
in February 1781, the British frigate Allegiance commanded 
by Mowatt, who had burnt Falmouth, anchored below New 
Bristol. A large force of sailors and marines were landed and 
proceeded in silence directly to the home of Captain Sullivan, 
at the southerly end of Waukeag Point. He was awakened to 
find his bed surrounded by armed men and was hurried to the 
boat, while his house was fired so suddenly that his wife and 
children barely escaped in time to save their lives. It is obvious 
that the expedition was directed solely to his seizure, and the 
sending of a warship to carry off one man from a remote town 
in Maine must have been a deliberate plan, perhaps hatched by 
Stephen Holland, who had need of the brother of Major-Gen- 
eral John Sullivan as a pawn in the game about to be played 
by British Intelligence. Daniel Sullivan was an ideal messenger 
to establish contact with General Sullivan in Philadelphia at 
this moment when the general was in an unhappy frame of 
mind and plagued by extreme want. 

Daniel was taken from his home to Castine, where he was of- 
fered liberty and protection on condition that he swear allegi- 
ance to the King. Upon his refusal he was sent to New York and 
there imprisoned in the infamous Jersey Hulks, doubtless to 
put him in a tractable condition.°® 

Holland, of course, presently appeared to secure Daniel’s re- 
lease, with leave to walk on Long Island under parole, and to 
supply him with necessaries while there.*® Daniel, it would 
seem, reacted to such kindness as Holland had doubtless 
planned, and his subsequent activities would indicate that he 
had been won over to whole-hearted codperation with the 
British. 

A letter addressed to General Sullivan was drafted by Hol- 
land and submitted for approval to Sir Henry Clinton, the 

® Edward F. De Lancey, Magazine of American History (January, 1884), X1, 
60 n.; Thomas C. Amory, The Military Services and Public Life of Major-General 
John Sullivan (Boston, 1868), 288; General Sullivan Not a Pensioner of Luzerne 


(Cambridge, 1875), 30; and Memoir of General Sullivan (Philadelphia, 1879), 2. 
10 Hammond, Il, 343-344- 
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Commander-in-Chief. Two drafts of the same letter are among 
Sir Henry’s papers, now in the William L. Clements Library, 
with whose permission they are now reproduced. One of these 
previously published in part by Van Doren, is here given in 
toto. 


My Dear Sir 

When you recollect the friendship that has long subsisted be- 
tween us, I am convinced you will not doubt the sincerity of my In- 
tentions, that I most sincerely wish in friendship to my Country & to 
both Countries that an Honourable and lasting Reconciliation may 
take place between Great Britain and this Country. I am convinced 
the happiness of both Countries & particularly of this, much de- 
pends on such reconciliation—Tho I have been treated as an 
Enemy to my Country by many, I flatter myself you neither view 
nor would willingly treat me in that light—I am convinced you 
know the Characters and ambitious views of many who are now in 
power in this Country notwithstanding all their pretensions to pub- 
lick Spirit, their real ends in view are their own private Emolument 
— When you look into the terms offered by Great Britain & see, as 
you are Capable of doing clearly, the many substantial advantages 
arising from a Reconciliation on such terms you cannot but wish 
this Country to accept them before it be too late — Is there anything 
in the proposed plan of Connection with Great Britain that im- 
plies a greater dependence on that Power, than must necessarily 
grow out of the present Alliance with France —is it possible that 
this Country can be so lost to their own Interest as to prefer Connec- 
tions with France to a continuance of a Connection with Great 
Britain upon terms as perfectly Consonant with every principle of 
Freedom as could have been suggested by Man, when it is Consid- 
ered that this Country is to be forever exempt from British Taxa- 
tion, that every freedom of trade is to be extended, that our Char- 
ters and established forms of Government are to be secured and that 
every satisfaction and security is to be given forever on the Subject 
of Military establishment—I am at a loss for a reason why this 
Country do not accept of the terms offered I have ventured to rep- 
resent and name you, my friend, to a person in Power here I ven- 
tured to assure him (forgive me if I have gone too far) that you wish 
a Reconciliation that you will exert yourself to effect this great 
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event. I have represented you as a Gentleman of the first Abilities 
and integrity in the Government where you live — much I think is 
expected from you in this matter, which I in my Conscience believe 
to be the cause of your Country — Pray save the further effusion of 
the blood of your Country-men, step forth & let Negotiation origi- 
nate in our Province —I sincerely wish you may have the Honour 
as well as pleasure of restoring peace and happiness to your Coun- 
try —I know the danger that must necessarily attend this Corres- 
pondence to you, were it made publick, let me assure you by all the 
solemn ties of Friendship between us that this shall be kept an In- 
violable secret, and that no injury can arise to you from this Quar- 
ter but many and great advantages, Your doing me the Honour of a 
line by any person you can put Confidence in, and allow me to con- 
tinue my Correspondence in any manner you may think proper be 
asured I will be more explicit in my next., The bearer will inform 
you of many things which I have mentioned to him, if they should 
meet with your approbation you may be asured everything here 
will be performed to your satisfaction—™ 


The other draft is more explicit as to the identity of “the per- 
son in Power” and is probably the one which was actually sent, 
for in it Holland states that the Commander-in-Chief “has put 
so much confidence in me as to Intrust me with so delicate a 
matter.’ Later General Sullivan seems to have referred to this 
passage (which does not occur in the other version) when, ac- 
cording to Daniel Sullivan, the General said that “Capt. Hol- 
land might assure the person which he mentioned in his letter 
to him, in whose full confidence he was, that he would do every- 
thing in his power to serve him.” It reads as follows: 


My Dear Sir 

When you recollect the Friendship that has long Subsisted be- 
tween us, you cannot doubt the sincerity of my Intention, when I 
observe to you, as I now do, that I most sincerely wish, in Friendship 
to my Country, to both Countries, to my family, to you Sir & to my 
other friends in America that an honourable, happy & lasting Rec- 
onciliation may take place between Great Britain & this Country, I 


11 Carl Van Doren, Secret History of the American Revolution (New York, 
1941), 409-401. 
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firmly believe the happiness of both Countries & particularly of this, 
much depends on such Reconciliation— Tho I have been deemed 
an Enemy to my Country by many, and treated as such, I am sure 
you neither view nor would willingly treat me in that light — You 
know as well as I do & much better the Character & ambitious Views 
of many who are now in Power in this Country you know, with all 
their pretensions to publick Spirit, their real ends in View are their 
Own private Emolument— When you look into the terms offered 
by Great Britain & see, as you are capable of doing clearly, the many 
Substantial advantages arising from a Reconciliation on such terms, 
you cannot but wish this Country to Accept of them before it be too 
late —is there anything in the propos’d plan of Connection with 
Great Britain that implies a greater dependance on that Power 
than must necessarily grow out of the present Alliance with France 
— is it possible that this Country can be so lost to their own interest, 
as to prefer Connections with that Power, which from Interest, from 
Principle (if they may be said to have any) and from their profess’d 
Religion, are, (their present profession notwithstanding) ever will 
be & ever have been our inexorable Enemies — Can we forget the last 
War, When they attempted to extirpate us—I say can we prefer 
connections with this Power to a continuance of a connection with 
Great Britain upon terms as perfectly Consonant with every Prin- 
cipal of Freedom as could have been Suggested by Man, When it is 
considered that this Country is to be forever exempt from British 
Taxation that every freedom of trade is to be extended, that our 
Charters & established Forms of Government are to be secured, and 
that every satisfaction and Security is to be given forever on the 
Subject of Military Establishment, I am really at a Loss for a Rea- 
son why this Country do not eagerly catch at the terms offered. I 
am sure you and every cool dispassionate Friend to both Countries 
must needs View the matter in this light —thus I have ventured to 
represent and name you, my Friend, to the Commander in Chief — 
I have ventured to asure him (forgive me if I have gone too far) that 
you wish a Reconciliation, that you will when ever a fair opportun- 
ity may present, exert yourself to effect this great Event — I have rep- 
resented you as a gentleman of the first abilities & Integrity in the 
Government where you live — Much I think is expected from you in 
this matter which I in my Conscience believe to be the Cause of 
your Country — pray save the further Effusion of the Blood of your 
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Countrymen Step forth & let Negotiation Originate in our Province 
And I sincerely wish you may have the Honour, as well as pleasure 
(and I am sure to a Man of your nice feelings, the pleasure must be 
refined) of restoring Peace & Happiness to your Country —I write 
you on this subject at the Instigation of no Man, but from the feel- 
ings of my own Heart because I know your sentiments and can rely 
on your friendship — I beg’d the favour of the Commander in Chief 
to give me leave to correspond with you on the Subject, he has put 
so much confidence in me as to Intrust me with so delicate a Mat- 
ter—I have however requested his inspecting my letter, least I 
should inadvertantly make improper use of his Indulgence —I 
know the danger that must necessarily attend this Correspondence 
to you, were it made publick, let me asure you by all the Solemn 
ties of Friendship between us, that this shall be kept an Inviolable 
Secret and that no injury can arise to you from this Quarter, so that 
it remains with you to keep the matter to yourself — you will be in- 
formed that this comes from your friend &c, whose name will be 
made known to you. 


With one or the other of these versions, duly revised and ap- 
proved by Sir Henry Clinton, Daniel Sullivan set out under 
parole for Philadelphia on the ostensible errand of trying to ar- 
range for his own exchange. It was probably early in May that 
he left New York, for he departed from Philadelphia on his re- 
turn trip on May seventh. There are two accounts of what hap- 
pened. when the brothers met. One of these is found in Sir 
Henry Clinton’s original secret record of daily intelligence, 
under the heading of a “transaction between Capt" Sullivan, 
Capt Holland & Major De Lancey 17th May. 1781.” Its con- 
tent is the following: 


Captain Sullivan left Philadelphia on the 7th Inst and says the 
evening he arrived there there were very great riots on account 
of the depreciation of the paper money, and that there was no doubt 
of their having tar’d a dog, covered him with bills, and drove him 
into the Coffee House: They would have sent him into the Coun- 
cil but were prevented. 

Mr. Sullivan says his brothers letter to Mesheck Weare was print- 
ed in France, which cause a great deal of confusion. 
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The night he got there, after the riot he supped with the Gen- 
eral, who told him as the people had not virtue enough to keep up 
the value of their money, the army must quit the field. He was at 
first reserved with his brother, but when he delivered Mr. Hollands 
letter he opened freely; he read the letter not less than thirty times, 
it put him in great confusion, and made him shed tears. He said he 
wished he had received it sooner, he desired Mr Sullivan not to for- 
get to say he would do everything in his power to comply with the 
letter. He said above a hundred times he wished from his heart to 
bring about a reconciliation. He wrote an answer, which he gave 
to his Brother, consisting of a whole sheet of paper, but next morn- 
ing he sent his aid de camp to tell him he wanted to speak to him, 
and when he came, he said that if that letter was found upon him 
it would endanger his life; that he would find some other means 
to communicate it to Major Holland. His brother told him from 
Major H: that if he would give us information of the transactions 
of Congress and his advice what steps to take, he need only name 
his own terms. He said he wished he had known it sooner but hoped 
it was not too late; that he would find out a method if it was in his 
power; that it was of the utmost consequence to preserve secrecy in 
such an affair and charged him, if it was found out that he had car- 
ried a letter from New York, to say it was sealed, as his safety de- 
pended upon it, and he would find some business to send him to 
Mr Holland. Mr S: thinks it is either one Noble or Smith. The Gen- 
eral said he would ride a hundred miles to have an hours conversa- 
tion with Mr Holland; he should then know his mind about poli- 
tics. Mr Sullivan has not the smallest doubt of his brother’s good 


intentions towards us. - 
Signed 


OL. De LANCEY 
DANIEL SULLIVAN 
STEPHEN HOLLAND 


Then the above named Daniel Sullivan personally appeared and 
made solemn oath to the truth of the above and within account 
given by him to Major De Lancey before [me], 

Signed 
STEPHEN HOLLAND.” 


12 The Magazine of American History (January, 1884), X1, 156-157. 
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General Sullivan must have been greatly perplexed by the 
message from Holland and at the same time worried about his 
own position in case there were any suspicion that he had re- 
ceived a proposal from the British. He very quickly took one 
step to protect himself by going to La Luzerne, the French Min- 
ister, who, six days after Daniel Sullivan had left Philadelphia, 
sent the following dispatch to Vergennes, the Foreign Minister 
of Louis XVI: 


My Lord, 

When the letter mail from Philadelphia was intercepted last 
year, and the English printed some of the letters, I noticed one 
from a Delegate who complained of the pecuniary straits in which 
he was kept by his State, and the dearness of all the necessities of life 
in Philadelphia. Of this I had the honor of sending you a transla- 
tion. From that time it seemed necessary that I should open my 
purse to a Delegate whose needs were made known to the enemy by 
his own confession, and in the guise of a loan I sent him sixty-eight 
guineas and four sevenths. The interception of a second mail put 
the English in possession of a letter addressed to him by the treas- 
urer of his State; and this also they printed. This, too, treated of 
pecuniary necessities. General Clinton suspected that a man so 
pressed for money could be easily corrupted, and as his brother was 
a prisoner in New York, he permitted the latter to go to Philadel- 
phia on the pretext of negotiating his exchange. The Delegate 
sought me, and told me in confidence that his brother had brought 
him a letter, unsigned, but which he knew by the hand writing to 
have been written by an English Colonel then in New York. “The 
writer of this letter,” he said to me, “after dwelling on the resources 
of England, and the means she possesses of ultimately subjugating 
America, compliments me warmly on my intelligence, my talents, 
and the high esteem in which the English hold me.” He added, 
“that they regard me as the fittest man to negociate a reconciliation 
between the mother country and the English colonies; that they 
wish me to make known my sentiments on this subject; that all 
overtures on my part will be received with the consideration which 
they deserve; that I have only to state my wishes; that the person 
who wrote to me was fully empowered to open a special negotiation 
with me, and that I may count on the profoundest secrecy.” 
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“I made answer to my brother with all the indignation that such 
propositions aroused in me; I threw the letter in the fire before his 
face, and when he started for New York, I begged him to let those 
who sent him understand that their overtures had been received 
with the deepest scorn. Yet I have preserved silence about this mat- 
ter toward Congress, partly in order not to make a parade of my own 
disinterestedness, and partly because I thought it hazardous to an- 
nounce with too much positiveness to my colleagues that the enemy 
was seeking a traitor among us, and that his reward was ready. But 
I thought to confide to you these particulars, in order to put you 
on your guard against the enemies’ intrigues, even in the very 
bosom of Congress; for if they have dared to make such offers to me, 
whose attachment to the good cause is so generally known, it is only 
too possible that they have done the same to others who have not 
appraised you of it.” 

This confidential communication seemed to me to be true in the 
main; but I was not quite convinced that this Delegate had charged 
his brother to carry to New York a message so haughty and so in- 
sulting to the English as that which he had repeated to me. He 
made me a very strange proposition, —to pretend to lend an ear to 
the overtures that had been made to him, and to send a trusty man 
to New York to ask of General Clinton a plan of reconciliation; 
adding, that he had been unwilling to use his brother’s services, 
fearing his attachment to the cause of independence. “I see,” he 
told me, “many advantages in this sounding the disposition of the 
English, in order to find out what their scheme of corruption may 
be, and to learn how far they intend to go in their concessions,” — 
and he named to me four Members of Congress to whom he pro- 
posed to confide his project before putting it in execution, —all of 
them being men of established integrity. This Delegate himself en- 
joys an excellent reputation, and I am very unwilling to suspect 
that he meant to make me a cloak for a correspondence with the 
enemy; but he has so often told me of the losses that the Revolu- 
tion has occasioned him, and so bitterly regretted his former posi- 
tion of ease and comfort, that I could not help dreading for him 
the temptation which he would encounter; and I did not hestitate 
to dissuade him from the enterprise, by clearly pointing out the great 
evils it would entail. He did not promise me, formally, to abandon 
it; but if, notwithstanding the representations which I intend to 
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reiterate to him, he persists in it, I shall so narrowly watch his con- 
duct that I shall hope to discover whatever may be ambiguous in 
it. Moreover I have constantly encouraged him to be very confiding; 
and to him I always attribute the rupture of the league formed by 
the Eastern States,—a league which by false notions of popularity 
and liberty, and by excessive jealousy of the army and the General- 
in-chief, has long obstructed the most necessary measures, and 
which on many occasions has shown itself jealous at once of our in- 
terests and our influence. In his own State he is highly esteemed; he 
enjoys the credit of determining it to declare for independence in 
1776. It is the only State which has not yet fixed its form of govern- 
ment, and since this delay has been productive of evil, and permits 
ill-disposed persons still to hope for the re-establishment of the 
English government, he has promised me that, on his return, he will 
use his influence with the people to induce them to adopt a con- 
stitution. I know not how much longer he will remain in Con- 
gress; but I thought you would not disapprove my offer to continue 
to him every six months, the loan that I made him last year, so long 
as he shall remain a Delegate, and my proposition has been very 
gratefully received. In any event, it is interesting to keep an eye on 
him. It is unfortunate that many other Delegates are in situations 
even more necessitous. Some from the South, whose States are oc- 
cupied by the enemy, have no other resources than the receipt of a 
bounty from Congress for their subsistence, and this bounty is so 
small, that one of them, who was formerly governor cf Georgia, is 
compelled to withdraw his wife from society, for the want of cloath- 
ing in which she could respectably appear. 

This attempt of the English gave me a chance to ask this Delegate 
whom they approached, if his long experience in Congress, and his 
colleagues’ manner of voting, had led him to suspect any of them of 
corruption. He indicated the person against whom I had formerly 
cherished suspicions, and another whose character seemed to him 
equally suspicious; but with these two exceptions, he thought that 
Congress was composed of gentlemen of steadfast character and in- 
accessible to corrupt approaches. 

I append here, my Lord, a translation of a pamphlet published 
against Mr. Deane [Duane] a member of Congress from New York, 
on the very day when this Delegate left Philadelphia on his way 
home!!!.... 
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I will await your orders, my Lord, to carry the advances spoken 
of in this dispatch to my account of extraordinary expenses .. . . 
Iam kc &c 
Le Cu. DE LA LUZERNE 
The Delegate spoken of at the beginning of this dispatch, my 
Lord, is General Sullivan, who represents the State of New Hamp- 
shire.'* 


Vergennes, on July 27, 1781, wrote a note to Luzerne in 
which he fully approved of the pecuniary assistance granted 
General Sullivan. Luzerne was furthermore authorized to con- 
tinue such a subvention to the general as long as he should be a 
member of Congress. The amount was to be entered in the ac- 
count of Luzerne’s “extraordinary expenses,” without mention 
of Sullivan's name."* 

The shrewd French minister was probably justified in his 
suspicion that General Sullivan had not sent back to New York 
such a haughty and insulting message as he pretended. Certain- 
ly Daniel Sullivan's report told quite a different story, a story 
which Holland must have believed, when, on June ninth, he 
penned a second letter to General Sullivan: 


Anxious to profit by the influence you possess, I am induced to re- 
quest an Answer from you to the letter I sent you before; the friend- 
ly manner you received it in, and the hopes given by your Brother, 
have opened the most flattering prospect; we should regret the loss 
of it the more, when we consider how much you have in your power, 
and that our wish can only be effected by one in your situation. I 
communicated the expectation your Brother gave me, to the person 
I mentioned to you in whose full confidence I am at present: and he 
has urged me to write to you in the strongest manner.—let me my 
Dear Sir conjure you, by the Friendship that has subsisted between 
us, .. . to set yourself seriously to work about so laudable a task, and 
recollect, that in accomplishing it, you will equal the great Monk. 

For God's sake, for the sake of your family say you will assist; I 
have too much reliance on your honor to doubt it, and reflect, in 

13 Magazine of American History (January, 1884), x1, 158-160. The original 
French text is given by Amory in his General Sullivan Not a Pensioner of Lu- 
zerne, 20-23. 

14 Magazine of American History (January, 1884), x1, 160. 
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how exalted a Station a grateful Nation will put the Man, most 
instrumental in restoring it to peace and happiness; your own terms 
when you Name them shall be scrupulously adhered to. That no 
danger might arise from our Communication, it is only trusted to 
your Brother, and the greatest pains taken to conceal any thing he 
may carry; his Conduct insures him the protection it deserves, and 
we shall only make him instrumental till we hear from you and 
have your advice in what manner to act.*® 


Daniel Sullivan took this letter to Philadelphia, where he 
arrived on July 12th. Upon his return to New York, Daniel 
made to Holland a sworn report which is preserved in Sir 
Henry Clinton’s record of private daily intelligence as “In- 
formation from Capt. Sullivan, 4th July, 1781”: 


He arrived at Philadelphia the 12th June, waited upon his broth- 
er, General Sullivan, and delivered a letter to him from Capt Hol- 
land; after reading it several times the General told him it was 
very well, but would not descend into particulars, as his coming to 
Philadelphia twice might give suspitions, and as soon as he had an 
answer from New Hampshire, he would inform him of everything 
in his power. That Cap*. Holland might assure the person which he 
mentioned in his letter to him, in whose full confidence he was, 
that he would do everything in his power to serve him. 

Cap*. Sullivan asked his brother, if M=. Holland’s visit would be 
limited to any certain time; he said he had not the least doubt she 
might stay as long as she pleased; that Captain Holland would fol- 
low her in less than six months, and that the purchasers of Hol- 
land’s property had thrown their money away. That it was his opin- 
ion that unless the French make very great exertions in America 
this summer, the Congress will be torn to pieces and the people 
would return to their allegiance; that the Congress was at present 
in great Confusion, and that he was determined to take care of 
Himself. Cap*. Sullivan further says that in every part of Philadel- 
phia the people are swearing they would pull the Congress house 
down. 

(Signed) 
Dan*- SULLIVAN."® 

15 Van Doren, 403. 

16 Magazine of American History (June, 1884), x1, 538-539. 
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From this report it would appear that General Sullivan was 
playing a deep game. Was he merely trying to draw out the 
British? Or was he not trying to keep in the good graces of Sir 
Henry Clinton in case military events, a shift of popular opin- 
ion, or a combination of both should really lead to a reconcilia- 
tion between Great Britain and the states? After the great dis- 
comforts he had suffered and in view of the precarious future, 
he may indeed have “determined to take care of himself.”” An 
indication that he was anxious to keep on good terms with the 
British is the unusual zeal which he displayed in an attempt to 
secure for Jane Holland permission to revisit New Hampshire. 
Holland had approached General Sullivan on that matter 
through his brother on June 12, ina verbal message. If General 
Sullivan had been really as offended by Holland’s proposal as 
he asserted to Luzerne, it is not in keeping that he should have 
remained in communication with the Tory and gone to great 
lengths in an attempt to be of service to him. 

All knowledge of subsequent communications between Hol- 
land and General Sullivan are connected with Mrs. Holland’s 
projected visit. Daniel Sullivan, for whom an exchange was ar- 
ranged, was taken ill while the Flagship was awaiting him, and 
died in New York, but this did not prevent a further corre- 
spondence, as is revealed by the following message which Gen- 
eral Sullivan composed at Durham, on September 10, 1782, and 
dispatched to John Langdon, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


Sir I flatter myself that the honorable House will pardon my re- 
questing a favor from them in behalf of Cole Stephen Holland Late 
of Londonderry; which is that his wife may be permitted to visit 
her Children at Londonderry, under such restrictions as the Gen! 
assembly may think proper—however unjustifiable that Gentle- 
mans Conduct may appear to me in a Political view, I cannot help 
feeling myself under some obligations to him — while I was Last in 
Congress, I had the misfortune to have a Brother captured by the 
Enemy, whose exertions in favor of the American Cause had ren- 
dered him an object for a British party: when he Arrived in New- 
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York encompassed with all those distresses which are dealt out by a 
Barbarous Enemy Cole Holland interceded & obtained his release 
from prison, with Licence for him to walk on Long Island under 
Parole —Supplyed him with necessaries while there, & assisted in 
obtaining his Exchange but while the Flag ship was in waiting for 
him a Sudden disorder seized him, & put an end to his Life; Cole 
Holland attended to his interment, & gave me the first intelligence of 
his Death; & at the same time requested me to petition the assembly 
for Leave to be given M*® Holland to visit her Children; which has 
been several times repeated by Letter. Under those Circumstances 1 
should be guilty of the greatest Ingratitude if I refused to make the 
request and perhaps of the most unwarrantable Conduct respecting 
my Country, if I zealously urged a matter which would be inconsis- 
tent with the Interest of the State or the Rules which have been 
Laid down by the assembly —I am unable to conceive of any In- 
jury which she could possibly do the State if the request was granted 
but of this I must confess myself an improper Judge. My request 
therefore only is that the assembly will give her permission unless it 
should appear to be dangerous to the State or inconsistent with 
Rules heretofore adopted in Like Cases.'* 


The same day that this letter was received it was voted that 
a joint committee consider the message.’* Apparently, however, 
the request met with no favor, for on November 15 General 
Sullivan, in Exeter, again wrote Langdon. After reference to 
his former letter the géneral remarked, “The prayer was not 
then granted and the reasons for refusal I have not been able to 
learn.—I have received a recent application from Cole Hol- 
land to renew my requisition which I should be glad to Lay be- 
fore the House together with some reasons which may convince 
the assembly of the propriety of my application & possibly in- 
duce them to comply with my request —I should Esteem it a 
particular favor if the House will permit me to lay my reason 
before them this afternoon —.” * 

The Assembly heard the General state his case and then voted 
that Mrs. Holland “have liberty to return to this State with 

17 Hammond, 11, 343-344. 


18 State Papers of New Hampshire, vit, 949. 
19 State Papers of New Hampshire, xvi, 723. 
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two of her daughters now with her, and continue in said State 
until the last day of March next and no longer, unless other- 
ways ordered by the General Assembly or Committee of Safety 
for this State.”*° Sullivan, now that his objective was secured, 
composed two letters, one to Holland and the other to Jane 
Holland, and wrote from Durham on November 16 to General 
Washington in these terms: 


Dear General I must beg you to pardon the freedom I have 
taken in enclosing two Letters with a Resolve of our assembly to 
your Excellency and requesting the favor of you to Send them by 
a Flag to New York.” 


If the news of the assembly's action gave pleasure to Sullivan 
and to the Hollands, the same tidings were received with quite 
different feelings by many in New Hampshire to whom Hol- 
land’s name was anathema. Several petitions were speedily cir- 
culated to prevent the return of Jane Holland to the state. One 
such expressed the deep concern of the petitioners, who “Con- 
ceive this will encourage the Rest of the Absentees in alike 
mode of Application contrary to the Sense of Congress and the 
neighbouring Commonwealth of Massachusetts” and state that 
“the People in General are greatly Alarmed as beleiving [sic] 
sho‘ that Lady return she will be the Channel of Intelligence 
and correspondence between our Enemies at New York and 
those here amongst us... .” ** The General Assembly, sitting in 
Portsmouth was aroused by this and similar petitions, and on 
December 26 the previous measure was rescinded.” 

A letter from President Weare enclosing the resolve of the 
Assembly was sent to Sullivan at Durham. Sullivan at once, on 
December 30, wrote a separate note to each of the Hollands. He 
informed Jane that the Assembly had re-considered its former 
action and he instructed her, in case she had already set out, to 

20 State Papers of New Hampshire, vit, 952-953. 

21 Hammond, 1, 347. 

22 Town Papers of New Hampshire, xi, 471-472. 


23 Weare Papers (unpublished documents in the New Hampshire Historical 
Society at Concord), x1, 94, and State Papers of New Hampshire, vu, g60o. 
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return at once to New York.” In the other message, addressed 
to Colonel Holland, he wrote: “The very great uneasiness 
among the People respecting your Lady being permitted to 
make a visit to Londonderry has induced the assembly to re- 
consider that Resolution and I am directed to give you the in- 
formation. I inclose you a Copy of the Last Determination & 
am sincerely Sorry that Political considerations have compelled 
the Assembly to deny her an Indulgence which I am persuaded 
they would if consistent with their duty to the public readily 
have granted.” ** Both epistles were sent to General Washing- 
ton with a request that they be forwarded by flag to New York.”* 
Washington, on January 15, 1783, notified Sullivan that the 
letter to Colonel Holland had been immediately forwarded 
and no answer had been received to either of the other letters.** 

Sullivan had two other tasks to perform. First he wrote to 
Governor Trumbull of Connecticut, through which Mrs. Hol- 
land might seek to pass, to ask that she be informed of the lat- 
est determination of the New Hampshire Assembly concerning 
her.** Then the General, on February 17, 1783, sent to John 
Dudley, Speaker of the House, copies of the letters he had dis- 
patched and, prompted by chagrin, proceeded to administer a 
stinging rebuke. “I am exceedingly mortified,” he wrote, “to 
find that my Efforts to discharge my self from a Debt of grati- 
tude I owed Cole Holland, have plunged me into fresh obliga- 
tions — when I inclosed him a Copy of the permit for his wifes 
return I solicited the Enlargement of an officer confined at New 
York, & pray? his influence in his behalf: The officer was re- 
leased & has returned Home: & Mrs Holland who I am in- 
formed had begun her Journey has been directed to return.” 

“Tam convinced,” he continued, “that every political consid- 
eration urged the assembly to adopt the Line of conduct which 
they have pursued; but I am far from Supposing that the Safety 

24 Weare Papers, x1, 96, and Hammond, ut, 349. 

25 Weare Papers, x1, 96, and Hammond, 11, 348. 

26 Hammond, 11, 348. 


27 Weare Papers, x1, 96. 
28 Hammond, II, 349. 
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of the State was the only motive which influenced the Peti- 
tioners — Tenderness for those of our own party which may un- 
fortunately fall into the hands of the Enemy as well as the com- 
mon feelings of humanity should have taught them That 
among civilized Nations it is held necessary to grant to an 
Enemy every indulgence which may not operate against the 
public interest, as an inducement to prevent the opposite party 
from running into measures which none but Savages ought to 
adopt & from which no Solid advantages can be derived.” *° 

Sullivan indeed had little sympathy with the “rancorous 
Whig” *° and one may readily imagine his emotions if he heard 
of the action of the people of Londonderry in their town meet- 
ing on May 29, 1783, when the citizens instructed their repre- 
sentative in the General Court to do their best “that Nothing 
may Ever be done for those Infernal wretches by this State 
further than to provide a gallous halter and hangman for Every 
one that Shal Dare to Show their Vile Countenances amongst 
= 

Holland’s return was out of the question, and he passed the 
remainder of his life in England and Ireland. There is no evi- 
dence that there were any further relations between him and 
the illustrious patriot whom he had urged to become “another 
Monk” and tempted at a moment when the fortunes of the 
American cause were at low ebb. 

29 Hammond, 1, 350-351. 

380 Hammond, 111, 359. 

31 Londonderry Town Records (originals in the New Hampshire Historical 


Society; a copy is also to be found in the Office of the Secretary of State in Con- 
cord), v1, 182. 








EMERSON’S PLATONISM' 
STUART GERRY BROWN 


Some thousands of young men are graduated at our colleges in this 
country every year, and the persons who, at forty years, still read 
Greek, can all be counted on your hand. I never met with ten. Four 
or five persons I have seen who read Plato. 

—New England Reformers 


I 


CCORDING to both Emerson and Whitehead there are 
no important problems in the whole range of philosophy 
which are not at least touched upon in the writings of Plato, 
and most of them are considered at such length that all subse- 
quent philosophy seems to consist of footnotes to the Dialogues. 
“Out of Plato come all things that are still written and de- 
bated among men of thought,” wrote Emerson in Representa- 
tive Men.? Yet for a variety of reasons there has never developed 
in America any considerable school of Platonism. In some 
sense, probably, the St. Louis School, the followers of Royce at 
Harvard, and some other idealist groups might be called Pla- 
tonists, including the Concord School of Philosophy which was 
Platonist enough in its enthusiasms. But none of these were 
professed disciples in the sense that Emerson or Whitehead is. 
For one thing, Platonism seems to take root best in a well es- 
tablished culture, for example Italy during the Renaissance, or 
England in the earlier seventeenth century. In spite of its polit- 
ical implications, Platonism is mainly a speculative and con- 
templative sort of philosophy; and this implies a firm social 
basis for leisure. Hence most Platonists have belonged to the 
clergy of an established church, or to an aristocracy, or to the 
1 Emerson’s Platonism was studied in detail by J. S. Harrison in The Teachers 
of Emerson (New York, 1910). But Harrison did not get to the root of the mat- 
ter because he did not sufficiently stress the origins of Neoplatonism in the writ- 
ings of Plato himself. Other valuable studies of Emerson’s philosophy are F. I. 
Carpenter, Emerson and Asia (Cambridge, 1930), which stresses Neoplatonic in- 
fluences, and H. D. Gray, Emerson: A Statement of New England Transcenden- 
talism as Expressed in the Philosophy of Its Chief Exponent (Palo Alto, 1917). 


2 Works, Riverside edition (Boston, 1898), tv, 41. Subsequent references to 
Emerson's writings are to this edition. 
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faculties of universities secure enough to be largely withdrawn 
from the turmoil of the world. But this has, to be sure, not al- 
ways been the case. In the long period when Neoplatonism 
flourished (from the third through the fifth centuries) Platon- 
ists were seldom secure and often were forced to carry on their 
speculations and teaching under great handicaps. They per- 
sisted because of their unshakable faith in the ideal world and 
the eventual victory of justice over all evil and all barbarism. 

When American culture was coming to birth during the early 
nineteenth century none of the conditions favorable to Platon- 
ism obtained. There was no aristocracy of leisure or clergy 
of an established church, and the colleges were anything but se- 
cluded retreats dedicated to the contemplative life. On the 
other hand, men were free to Platonize if they chose; and Emer- 
son himself, drawn as he was to the Neoplatonists, faced none 
of their trials but lived, on his own testimony, an extraordinar- 
ily happy life. But even Emerson would have found himself 
entirely isolated if he had been content to profess Platonism 
and to devote himself to converting others. His success was, in 
a sense, measured by the extent to which his Platonism was dis- 
guised by the cloak of German idealism and oriental mysticism, 
which were among the chief cultural fads of the day. He had no 
need to conceal his warm faith in the ideal, for the America of 
his time — embroiled as it was in the very material problems of 
development and expansion in a new continent — had a pathet- 
ic yearning for the immaterial. Cut off almost entirely from the 
traditional idealism of the old world, Emerson’s contempora- 
ries were happy enough to listen to his proclamation of the 
ideal spirit and beauty which, he assured them, lay behind 
everyday appearances. But they would have lost interest soon 
enough if he had devoted his lectures to discussions of the meta- 
physical rationale which lay behind his conclusions, the systems 
of Plato, Plotinus, and Proclus. In fact, one of the most inter- 
esting characteristics of Emerson's essays and lectures is that 
they consist chiefly of conclusions. It is an old criticism of 
Emerson that he seldom argued his point. But it would be a mis- 
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take (one that is often made)to suppose that this implies that 
he seldom thought through to his point. His journals provide 
abundant testimony both to his reading and to his sustained 
thinking. He knew well enough what he was doing. Pseudo- 
platonism has been for centuries one of the most popular of 
philosophies, but genuine Platonism, because it is a rigorous 
intellectual discipline and requires sustained effort of imagina- 
tion, can never hope to attract many followers. 


There are not in the world at any one time more than a dozen per- 
sons who read and understand Plato, — never enough to pay for an 
edition of his works; yet to every generation these come duly down, 
for the sake of those few persons, as if God brought them in his 
hand.* 


The Platonist who wishes to influence his fellow men will do 
well, therefore, to emphasize his conclusions, because they are 
as attractive as any that men have ever reached, and to state 
them in as moving and persuasive language as possible. This is 
precisely what Emerson tried to do. It was a kind of strategy 
with him. His genius in this, as in other matters, is the more 
evident when his success is compared with the records of San- 
tayana and the late Paul Elmer More. Santayana has appro- 
priated Platonism for its poetic value and has made his mark 
with the public not at all as a Platonic philosopher but as a poet 
and novelist. His doctrine of essence, akin as it is to the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas, has been attentively studied and argued by 
technical philosophers but has made few disciples. Paul Elmer 
More, one of the most learned Greek scholars of his generation 
and a great stylist, nevertheless wrote almost in isolation and 
has been so consistently ignored by professional philosophers 
that one almost suspects a conspiracy. No other Americans, so 
far as I know, have attempted any sort of systematic promulga- 
tion of Platonic philosophy.* 

3 “Spiritual Laws,” Works, 11, 146. 


4 I propose to consider Santayana and More as Platonists in a subsequent ar- 
ticle. 
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II 


As his journals and letters make clear, during the years of his 
greatest creativity, as well as earlier and later, Emerson read 
Plato more often and more systematically than any other writer. 
We may suppose that he read the Dialogues in Greek, since he 
was so scornful of those who could not; but he often browsed in 
Thomas Taylor's translations and used them for comparison 
with his own readings.® He read Plotinus and Proclus scarcely 
less than Plato and made use here also of Taylor's translations 
and commentaries. Taylor was an ardent Neoplatonist and all 
his translations are colored more or less vividly by his own con- 
victions, as anyone who compares them either with the Greek 
or with Jowett (himself a Hegelian) can readily observe. There 
is no doubt that Emerson's Platonism is to some degree in- 
fluenced by Taylor. But it is important to remember that he 
was not so wholly at the mercy of the translator as are most stu- 
dents of Plato in our time; he could read Greek; and if he ac- 
cepts a reading or an interpretation from Taylor it is from con- 
viction and with knowledge of what he is doing. 

One finds the true depth and quality of Emerson’s Platonic 
reading, the original impact of Platonic philosophy upon his 
mind, much more clearly set forth in his journals and letters 
than in the essays and lectures which he published himself. The 
following quotations and extracts are taken almost at random 
and are scattered through the years from 1831 to 1857. First, 
his reading of the Dialogues. 

In a letter to Elizabeth Hoar, 18 July 1841, he writes: 


I brought here Phaedrus, Meno, and the Banquet, which I have dil- 
igently read, — what a great uniform gentleman is Plato! Nothing 
is more characteristic of him than his good-breeding. Never pedant- 
ic, never wire-drawn, or too fine, and never O never obtuse or 
saturnine; but so accomplished, so good humored, so perceptive, so 
uniting wisdom and poetry, acuteness and humanity into such a 


5 See K. W. Cameron, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading (Raleigh, 1941), 97- 
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golden average, that one understands how he should enjoy his 
long augustan empire in literature.® 


In another letter to the same correspondent, a year later, he 
seems almost to continue: 


.-- T read last week the Protagoras and Theages in Plato. The first 
is excellent and gave me much to think. With what security and 
common sense this Plato treads the cliffs and pinnacles of Parnas- 
sus, as if he walked in a street, and comes down again into the street, 
as if he lived there. My dazzling friends of Alexandria, the New 
Platonists, have none of this air of facts and society about them.’ 


Here is a series of extracts from his journals, mostly entries 


made during the years when he was composing and delivering 
his Essays as lectures: 


“We know all things as in a dream, and are again ignorant of them 
according to vigilant perception.” (Plato, in Sophista.) Plato, the 
whetstone of wits, the yardstick, standard metre of wits.* (1845) 


Objections made to Plato’s Republic are shallow. He keeps a cob- 
bler a cobbler, but that is only illustration to show that each pas- 
sion and action should keep its orbit. There is no cobbler to the 
Civitas Dei, which alone he would build. 

It destroys how many originalities, pretended originals, to read 
Plato .... Yet how easy to say “My thunder”; ““That’s New Church 
truth.” Poor little fellows, all our propositions are related .. . . 

It is easy to read Plato, difficult to read his commentators.® 


(1845) 
These two more extensive passages show how Emerson medi- 
tated and developed Platonic notions and suggest his method 
of reading Plato. 


Plato’s fame does not stand on a syllogism, or on any specimen of 
the Socratic argumentation. He is much more than an expert... . 


6 Ralph L. Rusk, editor, The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 
1939), 11, 429-430. 

7 The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, tt, 50. 

8 E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes, editors, Journals (Boston, 1910), Vil, 54. 

® Journals, vil, 55. 
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For we do not listen with much respect to the verses of a man who is 
only a poet, nor to the calculations of a man who is only an alge- 
braist, but if the man is at the same time acquainted with the geo- 
metrical foundations of things, and with their moral purposes, and 
sees the festal splendor of the day, his poetry is exact, and his arith- 
metic musical. His poetry and his mathematics accredit each other. 

I look upon the stress laid by Plato on geometry as highly sig- 
nificant . . . . Of course, he cannot often find a reader; but of course 
he ought to have written so. 

Parker thinks, that to know Plato, you must read Plato thorough- 
ly, and his commentators, and, I think, Parker would require a 
good drill in Greek history, too. I have no objection to hear this 
urged on any but a Platonist. But when erudition is insisted on to 
Herbert or Henry More, I hear it as if, to know the tree, you should 
make me eat all the apples. It is not granted to one man to express 
himself adequately more than a few times: and I believe fully, in 
spite of sneers, in interpreting the French Revolution by anecdotes, 
though not every diner-out can do it. To know the flavor of tansy, 
must J eat all the tansy that grows by the wall? .. . But if a man can- 
not answer me in ten words, he is not wise. 

Plato’s vision is not illimitable, but it is not self-limited by its 
own obliquity, or by fogs and walls which its own vices create. 

Plato is to mankind what Paris or London is to Europe. Europe 
concentrates itself into a capital. He has not seen Europe who has 
not seen its cities. Plato codifies and catalogues and distributes. In 
his broad daylight things reappear as they stood in the sunlight, 
hardly shorn of a ray, yet now portable and reportable. 

Before, all things stood enchanted, . . . not tangible. He comes, 
and touches them, and henceforth anybody may.’® (1849) 


My friend (Alcott) has magnificent views, and looks habitually 
to the government of the country; of the state; of nature; nothing 
less. His natural attitude explains Plato. When has Plato found a 
genial critic? No; always a silly village wondering what he could 
be at! What he said about women? Did he mean Athens, or Hip- 
pias, or the Thirty? None of it at all, but just what you mean, when 
you come to the morning mountains, and say, The Soul made the 
world, and should govern it, and the right radiance of the soul 


10 Journals, VIN, 43-45. 
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from the centre outward, making nature, and distributing it to the 
care of wise souls, would be thus and thus. Here is my sketch; speak- 
ing really or scientifically, and not in your conventional gabble.™ 


(1857) 
Turning now to the Neoplatonists, here are some entries re- 
garding Plotinus: 


It is worth recording that Plotinus said, “Of the Unity of God, 
nothing can be predicated, neither being, nor essence, nor life, for 
it is above all these.” Grand it is to recognize the truth of this and 
every one of that first class of truths which are necessary.’* (1831) 


Is it not a reason and a topic for discoursing that the soul is not 
admired? Let me say with Plotinus, “Since therefore, you admire 
soul in another thing, admire yourself.” Admire the world, and ad- 
mire the more true world of which this is the image."* (1837) 


Of these unquiet daemons that fly or gleam across the brain what 
trait can I hope to draw in my sketch-book? Wonderful seemed to 
me as I read in Plotinus the calm and grand air of these few cheru- 
bim — great spiritual lords who have walked in the world — they of 
the old religion — dwelling in a worship that makes the sanctities of 
Christianity parvenues and merely popular. . . .1 (1841) 


“The purified soul will fear nothing,” said Plotinus.** (1852) 


Of all the Platonic philosophers Emerson loved Proclus next 
only to Plato himself. The following passages show the quality 
of his feeling of kinship with Proclus and indicate the extent to 
which both the style and the thought of Proclus entered into 
his own spiritual self: 


Such a sense as dwells in these purple deeps of Proclus trans- 
forms every page into a slab of marble, and the book seems monu- 
mental. They suggest what magnificent dreams and projects. They 
show what literature should be. Rarely, rarely, does the Imagina- 
tion awake; he alone knows Astronomy and Geology, the laws of 

11 Journals, 1X, 119-120. 

12 Journals, 11, 357. 

18 Journals, tv, 306. 


14 Journals, V, 510-511. 
15 Journals, Vill, 310. 
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Chemistry and Animation. He, the Imagination, knows why the 
plain or meadow of Space is strown with these flowers we call suns, 
moons, and stars; why the great Deep is adorned with animals, with 
men and Gods; for in every word he speaks he rides on them as the 
horses of thought."* (1842) 


I take many stimulants and often make an art of my inebriation. 
I read Proclus for my opium; it excites my imagination to let sail 
before me the pleasing and grand figures of gods and daemons and 
demoniacal men. I hear of rumors rife among the most ancient gods, 
of azonic gods who are itinerants, of daemons with fulgid eyes, of 
the unenvying and exuberant will of the gods; the aquatic gods, the 
Plain of Truth, the meadow, the nutriment of the gods, the patern- 
al port, and all the rest of the Platonic rhetoric quoted as household 


words. By all these and so many rare and brave words I am filled © 


with hilarity and spring, my heart dances, my sight is quickened, I 
behold shining relations between all beings, and am impelled to 
write and almost to sing. I think one would grow handsome who 
read Proclus much and well.'* (1843) 


Proclus. 1 riot only do not think he has his equal among contem- 
porary writers, but I do not know men sufficiently athletic to read 
him. There is the same difference between the writings of these 
Platonists and Scotch metaphysics as between the writings of 
Phidias and the statues of Tam O’Shanter and my Uncle Toby. 
They abound in personification. Every abstract idea, every element, 
every agent in nature or in thought, is strongly presented as a god, 
in this most poetic philosophy, so that the universe is filled with 
august and exciting images. It is imaginative and not anatomical. 
It is stimulating. 

“The soul is intellect in capacity, but life in energy.” (Proclus, 
In Timaeo, vol. ii, p. 448). 

“The parts in us are more the property of wholes, and of things 
above us, then they are our property.” (vol. ii. p. 435). 

“Why fear to die? At death the world receives its own.” 

“For the universe uses them as irrational animals.” (vol. ii, p. 


4oo).** (1845) 


16 Journals, Vi, 159. 
17 Journals, vi, 375-376. 
18 Journals, Vu, 7. 
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When I read Proclus, I am astonished at the vigor and breadth of 
his performance. Here is no epileptic, modern muse with short 
breath and short flight, but Atlantic strength, everywhere equal to 
itself, and dares great attempts because of the life with which it is 


filled. (1847) 
“Intellect is a god through a light which is more ancient than in- 

tellectual light and intellect itself.” . . . (Proclus, Theology of Plato, 

vol. i, p. 115).?° (1848) 


“Knowledge subsists according to the nature of that which knows, 
and not according to the nature of that which is known.” (Proclus, 
Theol. Plato, vol. ii, but original with Jamblichus).** (1850) 


Passages similar to these could readily be added which would 
iliustrate Emerson’s interest in the other Neoplatonists — Por- 
phyry, Synesius, Iamblichus — but enough has been provided to 
show how absorbed he was both in the Dialogues of Plato him- 
self and in the writings of the school of Plotinus. It is a relative- 
ly easy matter to show that the essence of Emerson’s thinking 
is to be found in these relations with Platonism. In fact, we have 
already before us in these passages most of the conclusions of 
speculation which he wrote into his lectures and essays, as well 
as the means of understanding the vexing problem of his in- 
consistency. 


Ill 


The view of Emerson’s thought here suggested is evidently 
not at all the usual one. Historians and critics of American lit- 
erature and thought have generally made a good deal of biog- 
raphy in their analysis of Emerson. Their customary view of his 
thinking follows a familiar pattern: Emerson inherited the 
Puritan world-view modified by the liberal democracy of the 
Revolution, and hence commenced his philosophic career as a 
Unitarian Christian. Later he made an extended tour of Eng- 
land and Europe where he met several important men of let- 

19 Journals, vu, 262. 


20 Journals, vu, 516. 
21 Journals, vill, 92. 
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ters and philosophy, particularly Coleridge and Carlyle, who 
introduced him to German idealism. For these men Plato and 
the Neoplatonists, toward whom Emerson had already leaned 
as a result of early reading, were significant chiefly because they 
had made a sort of prophecy of German metaphysics. He read 
Kant, Hegel, Schelling, Fichte, and the others with avidity and 
found in them, and in Coleridge, metaphysical support for the 
mystical tendency which was already his by temperament. Up- 
on his return to America he began to write lectures which set 
forth his ideas, newly qualified by German thought and modi- 
fied to suit American audiences. Thus, in “Self Reliance’’ for 
example, he preaches a Kantian and Hegelian doctrine cast in 
such form as to impress audiences accustomed to that different 
sort of “self reliance,” or individualism, which had developed 
as a necessary product of frontier life. Transcendentalism was, 
according to this view, the American expression, specifically, 
of German idealism and, generally, of the international Ro- 
mantic Movement. Platonism and oriental mysticism play an- 
cillary roles, having been absorbed, so to speak, along the way 
as Transcendentalism ran its course. 

Now in general this is a true enough account, but it is not the 
whole story. It tends to neglect the first chapter. In any event it 
certainly leaves a residue of problems regarding Emerson's 
thought which cannot be solved in terms of his German intel- 
lectual antecedents or even of the oriental and Neoplatonic 
mystics. Whatever charges may be brought against Kant and 
Hegel, logical inconsistency is not one of them. Yet Emerson 
not only was inconsistent in many particulars; there is a fun- 
damental inconsistency running through all his writing. This 
has been accounted for either on the ground that he was a 
“poet” and not a thinker, or, as with his friend Henry James, 
Sr., that he “had no conscience” and expressed his feelings re- 
gardless of moral or intellectual consequences. This latter view 
is usually supplemented by assuming, with James, that he got 
along without a conscience because he was never tempted, but 
that for this very reason he is a bad guide for ordinary people. 
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He was a saint by the grace of God — not by the grace of experi- 
ence. This is very neat and allows us to retain our admiration 
for Emerson so long as we do not take him seriously. But since 
he surely meant to be taken very seriously indeed, it seems a 
highly unsatisfactory way in which to dismiss the problem of 
his inconsistency, Fortunately we have only to read the first 
chapter to find a much better explanation. For the fundamen- 
tal inconsistency of Emerson’s thinking lies at the very heart of 
Platonism, in Plato’s own writings as well as those of his dis- 
ciples, and perhaps also at the heart of experience itself. 

The truth is that Emerson was not in any important sense a 
German idealist or oriental mystic at all, but a Platonist. We 
have already seen him quoting Plotinus in his journals in 1831, 
before he ever went to England or fell under the influence of 
Coleridge and the others. As late as 1876, in Letters and Social 
Aims, he writes: 


Read in Plato and you will find Christian dogmas, and not only 
so, but stumble on our evangelical phrases. Hegel pre-exists in 
Proclus.*” 


That last sentence is a key to Emerson’s mind. In his first book, 
Nature, which contains the summary and prophecy of all his 
later thinking, he begins with Plato: 


“The problem of philosophy,” according to Plato, “is, for all that 
exists conditionally, to find a ground unconditioned and absolute.” 
It proceeds on the faith that a law determines all phenomena, 
which being known, the phenomena can be predicted. That law, 
when in the mind, is an idea. Its beauty is infinite. The true philos- 
opher and the true poet are one, and a beauty, which is truth, and 
a truth, which is beauty, is the aim of both. Is not the charm of one 
of Plato’s or Aristotle’s definitions strictly like that of the Antigone 
of Sophocles? It is, in both cases, that a spiritual life has been im- 
parted to nature; that the solid seeming block of matter has been 
pervaded and dissolved by a thought; that this feeble human be- 
ing has penetrated the vast masses of nature with an informing soul, 
and recognized itself in their harmony, that is, seized their law. In 


22 Works, vill, 172 
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physics, when this is attained, the memory disburthens itself of its 
cumbrous catalogues of particulars, and carries centuries of obser- 
vation in a single formula.” 


Elsewhere in the essay he writes: 


The world is emblematic. Parts of speech are metaphors, because 
the whole of nature is a metaphor of the human mind. 


And again: 
Whether nature enjoy a substantial existence without, or is only 
in the apocalypse of the mind, it is alike useful and alike venerable 


to me. Be it what it may, it is ideal to me, so long as I cannot try the 
accuracy of my senses.”* 


The sum of Emerson’s inconsistency from the beginning, there- 
fore, is this: that sometimes the world seemed to him to have 
independent material existence, colored and interpreted by 
mind, and sometimes it seemed to him wholly dependent and 
ideal. He never could entirely make up his mind, and hence it 
is that throughout his writing, and whatever the specifi¢ prob- 
lem under discussion, you will find him now on this side and 
now on that in the fundamental question of metaphysics. All 
his contradictions and little inconsistencies flow from this 
source. But it is not a source to be found in German idealism. 
The source, as I have indicated, is to be found in Platonism, 
and to be just to Emerson one must add that it was no doubt 
also in his own experience. The difficulty for the modern ama- 
teur student of Plato, who often has no Greek and cannot con- 
sult the original for himself, is that Platonism has been in- 
terpreted for us for more than a hundred years in the light of 
that German idealism which was secondary in Emerson’s think- 
ing and reading. Plato has become an absolute idealist because 
the great German metaphysicians and all their host of followers 
read him in the light of their own system. And there is some 
justification for such a reading. An examination of the major 
23 Works, 1, 59-60. 


24 Works, 1, 38. 
25 Works, 1, 53. 
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dialogues in their accepted chronology will illustrate the point. 
In the earlier, Socratic, dialogues Plato was dealing with spe- 
cific problems of conduct, art, and religion, as for example in 
the Phaedo, the Phaedrus, the Symposium, the Protagoras, and 
the Gorgias. He was making his way towards a metaphysics, 
towards a complete rationalization of experience. This de- 
velopment culminated in the Republic, where, in the sixth and 
seventh books, he arrives at the Idea of the Good as the primary 
source from which all things emanate. It is the sum of all the 
ideas of qualities, it is endowed with creative power, and all 
other things are dependent upon it and proceed from it. The 
Allegory of the Cave epitomizes the argument. Now there is no 
doubt that the position of Plato at this point in his thought 
lends some support to German absolutism. But, what is more 
important for my purpose here, it was this position which was 
the chief source of inspiration to Plotinus and Proclus and the 
later Neoplatonists. They read all the later dialogues in the 
light of this monism, so beautifully set forth in the poetry of the 
Republic. The Enneads of Plotinus are elaborate commenta- 
ries, drawing out the full implications of the doctrine, upon the 
Idea of the Good. Proclus, for his part, read the Timaeus 
through the eyes of the Enneads. And the modern Germans 
have read it through the eyes of Hegel. 

This process of reading back into Plato either what you wish 
to find there, or making him say in one place what he in fact 
hinted in another, has been carried so far at times that serious 
distortions have resulted.** The point of the whole matter is 
that in the dialogues which followed the Republic in time of 
composition Plato worked away from monism and arrived, in 
the Timaeus and the Laws, at a position which is frankly dual- 
istic. The Idea of the Good disappears entirely and a whole new 
set of terms makes its appearance. The allegory now deals 

26 | have called attention elsewhere to an important example in which a mod- 
ern scholar goes so far as to incorporate inio a translation from the Timaeus a 
crucial passage which is entirely his own composition, having no source in the 


Greek at all. See Stuart Gerry Brown, “A Note on C. Ritter’s Reading of the 
Timaeus,” Classical Philology (April, 1941), Xxxv1, 188-189. 
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with a God, who is not at all an idea, but a moral agent, a 
Creator. He is eternal and he is eternally just and good; but he 
is not omnipotent. He is conditioned by two other terms of the 
allegory: the Ideas and Necessity (anaké). The Ideas are static 
models of all conceivable qualities. They are independent and 
indifferent. The Creator must keep his eye upon them as he 
goes about the business of creation. He does not think them, 
he sees them. They are quite external to him, but he is an- 
swerable to them. The stuff of his creation is the brute Neces- 
sity of matter, energy, and inertia. This Necessity, for its part, 
is also eternal and is not dependent upon the Creator for its 
existence but only for its form. The world, on this view, is a 
process of becoming and hence anything but absolute. The 
Creator often makes mistakes or downright failures because of 
the intractableness of Necessity. 

In like manner, Plato continues the allegory, man endeavors 
to shape and control his body and personality by means of a 
creative will which looks to the ideas of intuition and imagi- 
nation for models. The will of man often fails in its task because 
of an elemental slackness (rathymia) in the necessity of his body 
and animal soul. This, says the argument, is the source of evil 
in the world. God is not responsible for it; man is. It is not ex- 
plained away but recognized frankly as a terrible fact which 
man must strive to overcome. 

Now what happens when the absolutist, whether Neoplaton- 
ist or German idealist, reads this allegory of the Timaeus is 
that a further allegory is read into it, and the Creator becomes 
the Absolute while the other terms of the dualism become 
simply symbols for the explanation of the way in which the 
Creator chooses to realize himself in the creation. We have in 
this way only another version of the myths of the Republic; 
Plato has become thoroughly consistent, both with himself and 
with the Neoplatonists and the Germans. Only Emerson, who 
took the Timaeus to mean what it says, remains in a state of be- 
fuddled inconsistency, suitable perhaps to a “‘poet,”” but not to 
a metaphysician. 
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It may be that this dualism of the Timaeus (which is carried 
on in the Laws) is bad metaphysics and that Plato should have 
ceased his speculations with the Republic. The fact is, however, 
that he did not stop with the Republic, but went ahead to dual- 
ism, setting it forth in his later dialogues where anyone may 
read it.*’ It may be, too, that Emerson should have remained 
content, as he so often was, with Neoplatonism, or at least with 
the Republic. But, again, the fact is that he was not. And so it 
is that sometimes he treats experience dualistically and some- 
times monistically. The positions are irreconcilable and it is a 
fair judgment against Emerson that he nowhere faces this fact 
directly. He says only that whatever may be the ultimate truth 
of the matter nature is for him ideal. This is that sort of romantic 
solipsism which Santayana says we are all at liberty to indulge 
so long as we do not confuse it with physics. But the fact that 
the positions are incapable of rational reconciliation does not 
disprove their separate validity. Irreconcilability is the predi- 
cate of contradiction; but contradiction itself is sometimes only 
the logical name for mystery. And the whole point of Emer- 
son’s philosophy is precisely that the world is a mystery—a beau- 
tiful and inspiring mystery, to be sure, but a mystery all the 
same. 

His first report of this mystery is to be found in the passages I 
have cited above from Nature. Nature has independent reality 
when it is viewed in one way; in another, it is an ideal figment. 
The implication is that both positions are true; but Emerson 
does not draw it. Here are two passages from “Self Reliance” 
which show even more distinctly the same problem, and more 
clearly reflect its Platonic sources: 


This is the ultimate fact which we so quickly reach on this, as on 
every topic, the resolution of all into the ever-blessed One. Self-exist- 
ence is the attribute of the Supreme Cause, and it constitutes the 
measure of good by the degree in which it enters into all lower 
forms. All things real are so by so much virtue as they contain.”* 

27 Jowett, in spite of his Hegelian predilections, gives a very fair rendering of 


the Timaeus into English. 
28 Works, ll, 70. 
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... when the ignorant ard the poor are aroused, when the unintelli- 
gent brute force that lies at the bottom of society is made to growl 
and mow, it needs the habit of magnanimity and religion to treat 
it godlike as a trifle of no concernment.*® 
The first passage is the purest Plotinian Neoplatonism. This is 
not at all Kantian or Hegelian idealism, but Plotinus’ mystical 
doctrine of emanation, derived in turn from Plato’s doctrine of 
the Idea of the Good. But in the second passage a new note is 
heard. This time we are told of an unintelligent brute force 
which lies at the bottom of society. Here is that rathymia of 
Plato's Timaeus of which I have spoken. It is not to be recon- 
ciled with an “ever-blessed One.” But Emerson, like Plato, as- 
serts none-the-less that it is there. The reader who is not already 
committed will decide for himself whether it is more important 
to report the truth as you see it at the risk of inconsistency, since 
some truth is evil; or to show, in one way or another, that all 
truth is really part of the Good. Emerson does both. 

The same Platonic dualism appears in a famous passage in 
the “Ode, Inscribed to W. H. Channing”: 


There are two laws discrete, 
Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 


Here again is the rathymia which resists the good intentions of 
man and allows evil into the world. It is true that Emerson in- 
clines to ignore evil and concentrate his attention on goodness 
and beauty and even to maintain that these are the sum and sub- 
stance of all experience. But these passages which assert the 
fundamental character of rebellious dispositions and tenden- 
cies are also deeply Emersonian insights. They are likewise 
d<eply Platonic. Here, then, it seems to me, is the basis of Emer- 
sun’s notorious metaphysical inadequacy, his logical incon- 
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sistency. He was reporting his own direct experience, and but- 
tressing his positions from writings of Plato which have usually 
been either misread or ignored. 

But the great majority of those conclusions which make up 
the substance of his lectures and essays undoubtedly do have 
self-consistency, and they derive from Plotinus and Proclus in 
the main, or from those dialogues of Plato upon which the 
Neoplatonists themselves depended. Emerson found confirma- 
tion and rationalization for many of his views in the German 
idealists to whom he had been introduced by Coleridge. But 
the primary source of his philosophic statements is certainly 
Platonism. 


IV 


I conclude this essay with a consideration of one major ex- 
ample of this Neoplatonism in Emerson's thought — his theory 
of inspired writing, whether poetry or history. He dealt with 
this problem incidentally in many places and specifically in 
the essays “History” and “The Poet.” Here, for example, is a 
passage from the former essay: 


The universal nature, too strong for the petty nature of the bard, 
sits on his neck and writes through his hand; so that when he seems 
to vent a mere caprice and wild romance, the issue is an exact al- 
legory. Hence Plato said that “poets utter great and wise things 
which they do not themselves understand.” *° 


Emerson obliges by citing a Platonic source. But it should be 
observed that Plato was not content to let poetry, or “history,” 
go at that. Socra:es, it will be remembered, rules the poets out 
of the “Republic” precisely because they do not “themselves 
understand” what they are saying and hence may write either 
from delusion or divine inspiration. Since it is too difficult to 
tell which is which, except for persons of the deepest insight, it 
is safer to rule out poetry altogether. But the Neoplatonists 
took over the Platonic theory of the “divine madness” without 
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Plato's practical objections to it. And this is what Emerson did. 
He is following his Platonic models here clearly enough. You 
will not find in German idealism, even in Hegel's transcenden- 
tal aesthetic, any basis for the automatism of the poet as crea- 
ture of the divine mind. But you will find it in Plotinus and 
Proclus. In an aside on art, in “Self Reliance,” Emerson writes 
in a pure Plotinian vein, 


The soul created the arts wherever they have flourished. It was in 
his own mind that the artist sought his model. It was an applica- 
tion of his own thought to the thing to be done and the conditions 
to be observed." 


It is worth calling attention to the fundamental difference be- 
tween this consultation of the absolute Soul as it manifests it- 
self in the deep currents of the human soul and such advice as 
Sir Philip Sidney gave himself, 


“Fool,” said my Muse to me, “Look in thy heart and write!” 


This is typical Renaissance pseudo-Platonism; Emerson’s state- 
ment rests on the mysticism of Plotinus. 

Emerson's theory is almost the obverse of what is generally 
meant by “‘self-expression.”” At this point he is not a romantic, 
and resemblance of his doctrine to that of the German literary 
romanticists, Novalis for example, is wholly superficial. The 
romanticists were concerned with the self for the sake of its 
eternal individuality; Emerson is concerned with it for the sake 
of its eternal universality. Witness this passage from “Spiritual 


Laws”: 


The way to speak and write what shall not go out of fashion, is, to 
speak and write sincerely. The argument which has not power to 
reach my own practice, I may well doubt, will fail to reach yours.... 
He that writes to himself writes to an eternal public. That state- 
ment only is fit to be made public, which you have come at in at- 
tempting to satisfy your own curiosity.*? 


81 Works, u, 81. 
32 Works, tl, 145. 
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Two passages regarding Proclus which I have cited earlier 
in this paper are drawn from the journals for the years 1842 and 
1843, when Emerson was meditating his essay “The Poet.” This 
whole section of the journal is worth careful attention. For it 
shows that Emerson not only derived his principal ideas about 
poetry and poetical inspiration from Proclus, but that he 
tended to think of Proclus himself as the poet whose practice is 
the living demonstration of the theory. Compare those extracts 
with this typical passage from the published essay: 


The breadth of the problem is great, for the poet is representa- 
tive. He stands among partial men for the complete man, and ap- 
prises us not of his wealth, but the commonwealth. The young man 
reveres men of genius, because, to speak truly, they are more him- 
self than he is. They receive of the soul as he also receives, but they 
more. Nature enhances her beauty, to the eye of loving men, from 
their belief that the poet is beholding her shows at the same time.** 


Or this: 


For poetry was all written before time was, and whenever we are 
so finely organised that we can penetrate into that region where the 
air is music, we hear those primal warblings, and attempt to write 
them down, but we lose ever and anon a word, or a verse, and sub- 
stitute something of our own, and thus miswrite the poem. The 
men of more delicate ear write down these cadences more faithfully, 
and these transcripts, though imperfect, become the songs of the 
nations.** 


As late as 1876, in Letters and Social Aims, Emerson recurs 
to the same theme and treats it in the same way, again drawing 
his authority from Plato’s Epistles and Jon, which served Plo- 
tinus and Proclus as the basis of their idealistic aesthetic: 


Of the modus of inspiration we have no knowledge. But in the ex- 
perience of meditative men there is a certain agreement as to the 
conditions of reception. Plato, in his seventh Epistle, notes that the 
perception is only accomplished by long familiarity with the ob- 


383 Works, mm, 11. 
84 Works, li, 13. 
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jects of intellect, and a life according to the things themselves. 
“Then a light, as if leaping from a fire, will on a sudden be en- 
kindled in the soul, and will then itself nourish itself.” He said 
again, “The man who is his own master knocks in vain at the doors 


of poetry.” ** 


There is no need to multiply examples further. I have cited 
Emerson’s theory of inspiration simply as illustration of his Pla- 
tonic handling of all the problems which interested him. Look 
where you will in his writings, the point is the same. The state- 
ment of any important conclusion will be found to have a Pla- 
tonic source, either in the canon of Plato’s own work or in the 
Neoplatonists. Often there is a surface similarity win a Ger- 
man romantic position. More often the conclusions parallel 
those of Kant or Hegel, Fichte or Schelling; and sometimes, to 
be sure, Emerson sounds like Coleridge. But at bottom he is a 
Platonist, fully conscious of his mission to bring the spiritual 
insights of Plato and his followers home to the Americans of 
his time, hoping that the vision of the ideal world which he had 
himself found might qualify and lend new value to the harsh 
life of business and labor in which his contemporaries were 
necessarily immersed. 

I have observed at the beginning of this paper that Emerson 
was careful not to speak to his audiences in the lecture hall like 
a man who dwelt spiritually in ancient Greece, and that he 
made what use he could of the fads of his day as well as the 
climate of opinion which prevailed in frontiering America. It 
was, I say, a sort of strategy with him. But at times he spoke from 
his heart of his own debt to Plato, and, warming to his subject, 
unashamedly urged his hearers and readers to go direct to the 
source of truth: 


Of Plato, I hesitate to speak, lest there should be no end. You 
find in him that which you have already found in Homer, now 
ripened to thought,—the poet converted to a philosopher, with 
loftier strains of musical wisdom than Homer reached; as if Homer 
were the youth and Plato the finished man; yet with no less security 


45 Works, vi, 260. 
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of bold and perfect song, when he cares to use it, and with some 
harpstrings fetched from a higher heaven. He contains the future, 
as he came out of the past. In Plato you explore modern Europe in 
its causes and seed, —all that in thought, which the history of Eu- 
rope embodies or has yet to embody. The well-informed man finds 
himself anticipated. Plato is up with him too. Nothing has escaped 
him. Every new crop in the fertile harvest of reform, every fresh 
suggestion of modern humanity, is there. If the student wish to see 
both sides, and justice done to the man of the world, pitiless ex- 
posure of pedants, and the supremacy of truth and the religious 
sentiment, he shall be contented also. Why should not young men 
be educated on this book? It would suffice for the tuition of the race; 
to test their understanding, and to express their reason. Here is 
that which is so attractive to all men, —the literature of aristocracy 
shall I call it?—the picture of the best ‘persons, sentiments, and 
manners, by the first master, in the best times; portraits of Pericles, 
Alcibiades, Crito, Prodicus, Protagoras, Anaxagoras, and Socrates, 
with the lovely background of the Athenian and suburban land- 
scape. Or who can over-estimate the images with which Plato has 
enriched the minds of men, and which pass like bullion in the cur- 
rency of all nations? Read the “Phaedo,” the “Protagoras,” the 
“Phaedrus,” the “Timaeus,” the “Republic,” and the “Apology of 
Socrates.” ** 


36 Works, vu, 189. 








“HERE ARE THE MEN ...”; E. A. ROBINSON’S 
MALE CHARACTER TYPES 


RICHARD CROWDER 


OBINSON’S critics have been quite generally agreed on 
his abilities as a psychological explorer of some kinds of 
human experience. His method in general is to seize upon a 
situation, usually at its most telling moment, and to subject to 
minute examination the characters therein enmeshed. Such a 
system of exposition parallels the classical in medias res, ex- 
cept that the reader is not so often plunged into a whirlpool of 
action as into a well of careful, sometimes virtually picayune 
analysis. From his first Tilbury Town sonnets to his allegorical 
King Jasper, the number of his portrait studies is large enough 
to satisfy a very exacting scientist. The critics’ numerous com- 
parisons of Robinson with Henry James as a psychological 
novelist suggest that a typological review of Robinson's char- 
acters may be one means of approaching the poet’s longer 
works. The fact that he wrote in smooth, though often difficult 
blank verse should not blind readers to his capacities as a writer 
of the novel (generally considered a prose form). To accept his 
medium of verse as a convention and to proceed to a considera- 
tion of his work as one would of a novel by Joyce or Gide, How- 
ells or James, may be one way of reaching an understanding 
of a very controversial American poet. 

Though Robinson, especially in the sonnets and shorter 
pieces, often confines himself to descriptive analysis of the im- 
mediate situation, there are many poems in which a way out is 
at least intimated, if not actually described. Some of the long 
narratives— Roman Bartholow, Talifer, Cavenders House, 


1 Louise Dauner, “Avon and Cavender: Two Children of the Night,” Ameri- 
can Literature (March, 1942), XIV, 55-65. Miss Dauner points out that the way 
of confession to the courts is open to Cavender, though whether he follows it is 
not disclosed; for Avon, on the other hand, there can be no salvation since his 
soul has disintegrated in self-betrayal. 
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Matthias at the Door, The Glory of the Nightingales—show 
that there are at least potential remedies for the ailments of 
their heroes.* 

Critics have noted the number of failures— spiritual and ma- 
terial, sometimes intellectual —in the pages of Robinson's Col- 
lected Poems.* This study proposes to look at Robinson's char- 
acters as representatives of specific psychic attitudes toward life. 
Eduard Spranger, the German psychologist,* postulates six 
ideal types of individuality: first, the theoretic; second, the 
economic; third, the aesthetic; fourth, the social; fifth, the polit- 
ical; and sixth, the religious. To this list Gordon W. Allport 
would add a seventh category, the sensual (hedonist, vital) 
man.° It should be emphasized, of course, that these are ideal 
types and cannot be completely exclusive, but will indicate 
only predominant tendencies and interests in any one per- 
sonality. It is conceivable that a man’s attitude may be an in- 
tricate union, for instance, of the political and the religious 
elements perhaps in balance. Granted such a man’s personality 
would be highly complex (possibly even to the point of schizo- 
phrenia), still, careful testing and study would probably show 
the ascendancy — however slight — of one trait over the other. 

Testing of fictional characters is, of course, an impossibility. 
A critic can use only so much information as an author has of- 
fered. A classification according to types, insofar as is practica- 
ble, may, however, be useful in determining the breadth of an 
author’s interests and may provide one means of accomplish- 

2 In his essay on Robinson in J Hear America (New York, 1937), 51-60, Ver- 
non Loggins plays Procrustes in fitting Robinson into a bed of despair. He says 
that Robinson is not interested in causes or remedies, but simply in the por- 
trayal of the current state of maladjustment. I cannot agree, for, especially in 
the long narratives, the poet, through flashbacks, often describes explicitly the 
cause of the failure, and just as often indicates the means of salvation. : 

8 Harriet Monroe in “Edwin Arlington Robinson,” Poetry (January, 1925), 
xxv, 208-213, and “On Foreign Ground,” Poetry (December, 1927), Xxx1, 165, and 
Horace Gregory in “The Weapon of Irony,” Poetry (December, 1934), XLV, 159, 
call especial attention to this part of Robinson’s interest. Miss Dauner’s article, 
“Avon and Cavender,” turns on this theme of failure. 


4 Types of Men: The Psychology and Ethics of Personality (Halle, 1928). 
5 Personality: A Psychological Interpretation (New York, 1941), 213-231. 
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ing the complex task of clarifying the intricacies of the author's 
genius. The seven types of men posited by Spranger and All- 
port offer a basis for the consideration of the principal male 
characters in Robinson's long narratives.® Even if the common 
trait often be failure, some differentiation may be detected in 
the following categories. 


I 


If I read Robinson correctly, his theoretical men are few in 
number. Spranger describes this type as fundamentally intel- 
lectualist. While it is true that most of Robinson’s characters 
exhibit an analytical bent, we must consider such a trait as a 
Robinsonian convention, not unrelated to the dramatic mono- 
logue,’ a form with which Robinson experimented. Even such 
sturdy men of battle as Lamorak and Bedivere are given to 
analytical conversation. Robinson’s male characters are some- 
times thought of as atypical in their loquacity and introspec- 
tion, lacking the drive for masculine action.* If one recollects 
Avon, the widely-traveled, money-making lawyer; Bartholow, 
who takes a robust pleasure in being out-of-doors; Cavender, 
the successful business man who, on impulse, travels halfway 
round the world to come home again; Jasper, the power-hungry 
industrial magnate; Fargo, the twice-born man turned pump- 
maker; Nightingale, first citizen of Sharon; Malory, the scien- 
tist who returns intending to murder his erstwhile persecutor; 
Nash, enthusiastically pounding Salvation Army drums; Tris- 
tram, “the loud-accredited strang warrior’; Lancelot, who val- 
iantly rescues Guinevere from the flaming stake; Matthias, who 

6 Louise Dauner in “The Pernicious Rib: Robinson’s Concept of Feminine 
Character,” American Literature (May, 1943), XV, 139-158, presents one view of 
the Robinsonian woman —as the ensnarer of man. I should go further and say 
that, since nearly all of Robinson’s heroines are concerned with some phase of 
love, it would appear that the poet saw the world of action and of public life as 
belonging to the men, and women’s chief function as being the development of 
their capacity for love, that men may find nourishment there for their duties in 
the world. 

7 David Brown in “E. A. Robinson’s Later Poems,” The New England Quar- 
terly (September, 1937) x, 487-502, shows how Robinson followed Browning not 


too successfully in the use of this form. 
8 Dauner, American Literature, xv, 148. 
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“glowed with honors earned” and once saved Timberlake from 
death by fire; and many lesser Robinson characters — if one rec- 
ollects these men, he will see that most of them are active in a 
very masculine sense. Their apparent introversion and their 
self-analysis may often simply be means by which Robinson 
himself seeks to vary his own method of detailing character 
types. If during the narrative proper there is a preponderance 
of self-searching — what Harriet Monroe called “X-ray talk” — 
the reader should consider the entire record and recognize that, 
even if not so pictured at the moment of the story, Robinson's 
men are often forthright and active. It is as if the character has 
simply paused to have his portrait painted. Many of the highly 
ramified ideas, much of the probing, most of the scalpel opera- 
tions of the dialogue, should be thought of as Robinson speak- 
ing. If his characters seem at first glance to be introverts, their 
extroversions may have been temporarily disguised through 
the Robinson device of self-analysis. 

Robinson, then, did not always intend that his characters be 
thought of as analytical or intellectualist. Spranger’s theoretic 
man’ aims at organizing his knowledge in an effort to get at the 
truth. He is indifferent to the beauty or usefulness of objects, 
seeking only through observation and ratiocination to discover 
points of similarity and difference. The purely theoretic man 
would be most likely found among scientists or philosophers, 
though a complex personality combining, say, the aesthetic and 
the theoretic, is not inconceivable. One might, for example, 
think of Robinson himself as looking at life partly as a theorist, 
partly as an aestheticist. He was always interested in peeling 
away veneers to see the true wood beneath. But, on the other 
hand, he was also absorbed in the production of poetry — well- 
formed verse — to which he had early dedicated his life. Hence, 
there was in the man a professed aesthetic attitude —a feeling 
for beauty — which a pure intellectualist would lack. In the full- 
length narratives there are no examples of this type unless one 
except Umfraville, the loyal friend of Roman Bartholow.”” 


® Types of Men, 119-129. 
10 Collected Poems, 733. 
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If intellectualists are rare in the Collected Poems, the aesthet- 
ic men are no more numerous. Spranger assigns form and har- 
mony as the foremost interests of this type;"* each experience is 
enjoyed for its own sake: interest in diversity rather than iden- 
tities differentiates the aesthetic man from the theoretic. Rather 
than bewilderment, he feels repulsion at economic activity — 
big business, advertising, stocks and bonds, transportation of 
goods. His concern with variety and differences makes him more 
interested in individuals than in the welfare of the people as a 
whole. His tendency is towards self-sufficiency and develop- 
ment of his own individuality. In the matter of religion he is 
likely to be moved by beauty of ritual rather than by genuine 
religious experience. 

Robinson applied himself to examining numerous species of 
failure —and insofar paralleled the ideal intellectualist. But he 
made no attempt to relate his pieces of knowledge: he was in- 
terested in each case as a thing in itself —and insofar displayed 
the aesthetic attitude. Robinson's determination to be self-sufh- 
cient, to know and to be himself, would also mark him as an 
aesthetic man. The predominantly aesthetic characters in his 
poems are hard to find. Pink the poet, one of the dream char- 
acters in Amaranth,** should probably be considered an aesthet- 
ic man, though as a poet he is a failure. He continues to give ar- 
tistic expression to his ideas and emotions — to mold them har- 
moniously, despite the scorn of the world. 

The sensual man is the man for whom pleasure is the high- 
est value. In Robinson’s long narratives, such an attitude may 
be discerned in two types: the lustful villain (King Mark and 
young Hebron) and the amorous adventurer (Gawaine, Penn- 
Raven, and Timberlake).** Of these, Mark, Hebron, and Ga- 
waine are made ugly by hate; Penn-Raven is made to seem a 
scoundrel; Timberlake alone is pictured sympathetically. Phys- 

11 Types of Men, 147-171. 

12 Collected Poems, 1311-1393. 

13 In Collected Poems, see Mark, Tristram, 595-729; Hebron, King Jasper, 
1397-1488; Gawaine, Merlin, 235-314, Lancelot, 365-449, and Tristram; Penn- 


Raven, Roman Bartholow, 733-856; Timberlake, Matthias at the Door, 1077- 
1155- 
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ical traits are—except in the case of Gawaine — illustrative of 
their pleasure-seeking attitude. Mark and young Hebron both 
have lewd, distorted faces: Mark’s bloated by long indulgence, 
Hebron’s frenzied and venomous with selfishness. Penn-Ra- 
ven's face is square, with a heavy forehead, a large nose, and a 
soft mouth with lips too full. Timberlake's blue eyes shine with 
a kindly, though now dimming, sparkle. His brownish, leathery 
face, wrinkled not with age nor decrepitude, but with living, is 
softened by gentleness. Though not precisely described, Ga- 
waine’s urbane carriage implies his essential love of living. 

With the exception of Timberlake, these men are all looked 
upon askance by Robinson: Mark and Hebron are undisguised 
in their evil; Gawaine, lightly passing from love to love, is 
eventually scarred by hatred; Penn-Raven’s apparently gen- 
erous helping hand is revealed as an ugly paw of animal de- 
sire. Robinson’s kindness toward Timberlake is caused pos- 
sibly by the man’s restraint, his honorable bearing toward Mat- 
thias, his self-sacrifice. New England morality would applaud 
such uprightness. 

The religious man, according to Spranger,"* seeks a unity in- 
to which his life will fit. As a mystic, his purpose is to relate 
himself to the cosmos. He strives constantly to find those values 
which will yield absolute satisfaction. “Immanent mystics” find 
religious experience in embracing life itself -— through affirma- 
tion and participation. “Transcendental mystics” are hermitic 
and ascetic: for them self-denial and meditation are necessary 
in the search for unity. It must be borne in mind that these are 
the ideal types and are rarely found in a pure state. 

Again, few of Robinson’s chief characters are predominantly 
religious. Lancelot,’* though deeply affected by what he saw 
while questing the Grail, is still interested in earthly love, cen- 
tered in Arthur’s queen, Guinevere. But, all the while, he is 
living “in two kingdoms.” A man of energy and of great re- 
nown, he has followed Guinevere instead of the Light. At the 
fall of Arthur’s kingdom, Lancelot sees the ephemerality of 


14 Types of Men, 210-246. 
15 Collected Poems, 365-449. 
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the world and leaves it — and Guinevere —for his pursuit of the 
Gleam. His mysticism has predominated at last. 

Among Robinson’s modern heroes, the well-to-do Roman 
Bartholow“ is at least a partial instance of the “immanent mys- 
tic.”” Having been rescued from a three-year spiritual darkness 
by the “omphalopsychite,” Penn-Raven, he now finds tonic in 
out-door activity and hearty living. His attitude has been chief- 
ly governed by his search in life and in love for the complete 
meaning of the world. Spranger explains that the religious man 
is subject to periods of darkness. So is it hinted that Bartholow 
will not always be in this present Light, but will return to his 
void. He has escaped once, however, and with persistence will 
probably be able to emerge again from the hell of no values. 

Lancelot and Bartholow, if sometime erring, achieve spirit- 
ual success which would contradict any opinion that Robinson 
was wholly absorbed by a study of failure. For Bartholow and 
for Lancelot there are shown roads of escape from the Valley of 
the Shadow. Despair and disaster are not permanently theirs. 


Il 


The economic man is the “practical” man, whose interest in 
the useful frequently conflicts with other values. It is more im- 
portant to him to have amassed wealth than to have gained 
power (the political attitude) or to have been of service to the 
people (the social attitude). In his mind the concept of beauty 
(the chief concern of the aesthetic man) may be confused with 
luxury. Not a religious man, he still may hold to the God of 
tradition, thinking of Him as a general gift-giver. 

In Robinson's longer works, Avon and Cavender, Fargo and 
Atlas" represent the economic attitude. Fargoand Atlas, pump- 
maker and stevedore, are members of the working class. The 
others have gained wealth, Cavender in business, Avon in the 
law. 

Cavender, before he murdered his wife, Laramie, had al- 


16 Collected Poems, 733-856. 
17 Collected Poems, 543-573, 961-1007, 1311-1393. 
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ways thought of her as ‘‘an unmatched possession.”” While liv- 
ing with her, he had been very successful in business, thinking 
nothing of crushing a man who might be in his way, then justi- 
fying his action by charities. A man who believes in a God, a 
Purpose, a Law (not atypical of the economic attitude), a man 
who had done much to keep material promises to Laramie, a 
man possessed of great strength and will beneath a pleasant, 
playful surface, a man so cloaked by his own vitality that there 
was no finding out his soul, he would not brook evena suspicion 
of infidelity. Though he might treat his wife as a toy (he often 
bought her costly flowers) and would sometimes look elsewhere 
for the sake of variety, he killed Laramie in a fog of doubt, 
which has not left him in twelve years of wandering. He is never 
to have his doubts allayed: he can only hope that she was faith- 
ful. His passion over Laramie had been the result of a posses- 
sive instinct: she was like the other things he owned. He did not 
want to run the risk of sharing anything that was his. His eco- 
nomic drive —his instinct for ownership—had put him in a 
darkness from which he could not escape into the light of truth 
and of a sympathetic understanding of his wife. 

Fargo has now been free for ten years from the “servitude and 
error” of following the wrong profession. He was warned of his 
“wrong ambition” by Amaranth (the allegorical representation 
of the truth about oneself) and escaped from the ‘“‘wrong world” 
to a more congenial occupation. He has been a painter of me- 
diocre rank, actually not having much interest in art. Once he 
recognized the truth, he did not regret destroying his pictures. 
Having learned from Amaranth that suicide was not the solu- 
tion to his problem, he became an excellent pump-maker, a 
realist, a “practical man. He is no longer a pseudo-aesthetic 
man, but an economic man. 

The political man, according to Spranger,"* is not neces- 
sarily interested in politics. Rather he wants power in some 
form — whether personal power, a broader influence, or simply 
fame. This desire is common to many people, but it is the ele- 


18 Types of Men, 188-209. 
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mental trait in some, its achievement their summum bonum. 
And these are the men to be classed as political. 

In the long narratives Robinson’s male characters illustrate 
various aspects of the political attitude. In Tristram King 
Howel and Andred demonstrate two sides to the desire for ac- 
tual governmental influence. Nightingale, Matthias, and King 
Jasper achieve power through wealth. Avon’s insulted school- 
mate gains power through persistent haunting of Avon's very 
conscience. One group of characters are the familiar Robinson- 
ian failures, whose desire for power, position, or fame has some- 
how been thwarted: Figg and Flax—in Fargo’s nightmare — 
have learned that their professions were badly chosen; Garth 
and old Hebron have been held down by materially stronger 
men; and Nash’s ambition has been defeated by his own im- 
patience.® 

King Howel is a devoted father, but he is primarily concern- 
ed with the perpetuation of power within his own family. An- 
dred, on the other hand, is a snake-like lickspittle, always hop- 
ing for power in the court, never accomplishing his objective, 
constantly despised by his superiors. 

Nightingale, Matthias, and Jasper are similar to economic 
men in that they have been activated by the desire for wealth. 
All three have wanted money, however, not for its own sake, 
but for the power which can accompany great fortune. Nightin- 
gale and Matthias maintain their material influence to the end; 
Jasper—unrealistic because symbolic—dies as his kingdom falls. 

Nightingale illustrates the type. He recognizes early in life 
that he is to be 

a part of a small world 
Of traps and lies and fights and compromises 


and hates himself for it, but he dares not turn away from suc- 
cess even at such a price. He restores the family “honor,” which 


19 In Collected Poems, see Howel and Andred, Tristram, 595-729; Nightin- 
gale, The Glory of the Nightingales, 1011-1073; Matthias and Garth, Matthias at 
the Door, 1077-1155; Jasper and Hebron, King Jasper, 1397-1488; “Avon’s Har- 
vest,” 543-573; Figg and Flax, Amaranth, 1311-1393; Nash, The Man Who Died 
Twice, 921-957. 
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has been dissipated by the improvidence of his thriftless father; 
he does material good in the city of Sharon, though always with 
an eye to the profitable return; he becomes, as a matter of fact, 
Sharon’s leading citizen, the man with the greatest influence. 
When Malory deprives him of Agatha, whom he needs to make 
his career complete, he becomes blind with malice, permits, 
through his own wilful negligence, Malory to suffer total eco- 
nomic privation, and so unwittingly brings about the death of 
Agatha. He has “healed”’ his soul by trying to believe that Mal- 
ory, as a man of science, should be willing to suffer; his own 
bad advice was really not to blame for Malory’s misfortune, for, 
after all, he had himself to provide for and could not be held re- 
sponsible for others. More recently he has become cognizant 
of the falsity of this attitude, but he still maintains control in 
the crisis: his directing of Malory’s scientific ambition toward 
public service in an endowed hospital constitutes the climax of 
his life of influence and power.” 

Another Robinson character —the life-long haunter of the 
conscience-ridden Avon — is successful in the achievement of a 
different kind of power: power over a man’s soul. When at the 
age of sixteen he is knocked down by Avon for carrying mali- 
cious gossip, he warns him that he will always know where Avon 
is. At school he has been arrogant, somewhat cringing, and fi- 
nally a little pitying towards Avon. Indolent, malignant, always 
too neatly dressed, he gives the appearance of uncleanness, no 
matter how many washings. At Avon’s blow, vengeance and 
desolation come into his eyes. He has haunted Avon ever since, 
sending him a yearly card: “I shall know where you are till you 
are dead.” Even after his drowning, his ghost returns one night 
to Avon, who finally dies of fear. The injured man has been 
successful: he has kept evil control over Avon’s personality to 
death. 

These are men who have succeeded in achieving the influence 
that has been the chief object of their lives. Power over many 

20 In this interpretation I agree with that of Estelle Kaplan in Philosophy in 


the Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1940), 109-110. See also the 
discussion of Malory, below. 
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through government and capital is on a different level from 
power over one through insidious and relentless probing of the 
victim’s weakness, but either type is representative of the politi- 
cal attitude carried through with vigor and determination. 

Then there are men whose principal desire is fame, position, 
influence, but whose ambitions are fated to disappointment. In 
Figg and Flax, Robinson gives a dream version of men who, 
miscast in réles beyond their ability to play, have missed the 
position they hoped to gain. Garth and old Hebron have had 
their potentialities smothered by less scrupulous men. 

The cause of Fernando Nash’s downfall is his very eagerness 
for renown. From the first, though constantly haunted by the 
“drums of death,” he knew that he had genius which would 
blossom if he were patient. He was certain that his-first two 
symphonies showed great promise. He was scornful of those 
who envied his genius, but he allowed doubts as to his ability 
to take hold of him until he turned to evil ways. For twenty 
years he has simply wandered in the Valley of the Shadow. At 
forty-five he curses himself and decides on starvation as a means 
of extinction. Hunger clears his brain so that the great sym- 
phony which would have been his third, and the fame-bearing 
masterpiece, comes flooding through his consciousness, but he 
is too weak to write it out. Later, on regaining strength, he be- 
comes resigned to oblivion and devotes himself to the Salvation 
Army. Though he feels that God was just in taking away his 
talent, which he had thrown away by being too impatient, the 
last of his life, however humble, is colored by regret at not 
achieving renown, at not being able to take precedence, in the 
world’s opinion, over those who, as young composers, were 
envious of his original genius. 

Robinson's proverbial interest in failures, however, was 
counterbalanced by his interest in success. In this analysis, for 
instance, it becomes evident that the number of men whosatisfy 
their ambitions virtually equals the number who, for one rea- 
son or another, fail. True, where Jasper, Matthias, and Night- 
ingale have gained in affluence they have acquired also ruthless- 
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ness and irresponsibility, but they have been successful in ac- 
cordance with their attitude of mind —the political. The con- 
verse cannot be said to hold. Figg and Flax, failing to achieve, 
are not spiritually virtuous either, but are mere nonentities. 
Garth and Hebron, lacking success, develop envious disposi- 
tions. Even Fernando Nash, who is re-born to spiritual salva- 
tion, cherishes a “grim nostalgic passion” for the unattained. 
What is Robinson saying? Is there any man who can be a total 
success? Robinson’s “‘successful’’ men have paid out in honesty 
and integrity; his “failures” have not reached total wholesome- 
ness of the soul. For the poet the problem remains unsolved. 


Ill 


The remaining attitude — the social —** is the most complex 
in Robinson. It may appear in a variety of forms. For the social 
man the only type of power is love: he is incompatible with the 
political man. Love may be directed towards one individual or 
towards humanity, but if that love dominates a man’s life and 
mind, he is a social man. He is kind, sympathetic, and unselfish. 
In the extreme, his attitude approaches the religious. 

Robinson’s social men may be grouped in two large cate- 
gories: those who think of others in large groups and those who 
are devoted to individuals. In the first class — the group-minded 
— come those characters who feel a responsibility to society and 
those who have a natural gregariousness, who love the company 
of others. Of these only Merlin, Captain Craig, and Lamorak 
are characters in the long narratives.** The others are subjects 
of dramatic monologues or short portrait studies. Lamorak 
himself is only briefly glimpsed in Merlin as a man of action 
whose uppermost interest is the well-being of the state. Merlin 
and Captain Craig represent two phases of this kind of social 
attitude—service to the state and service to humanity in general. 

In Merlin, Robinson pictures a man whose struggle is finally 
resolved in his leaving the woman he loves for the performance 


21 Types of Men, 172-187. 
22 In Collected Poems, see Merlin, 253-314; and “Captain Craig,” 113-169. 
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of duty to the government (his dilemma involving two aspects 
of the social attitude). He has no political ambition to be king, 
nor is he religious enough to see the Holy Grail, for, as he says, 
he has seen too much of life. He has made Arthur king that the 
world might see itself reflected in him. Once with Vivian in 
Broceliande, however, Merlin is in his grave, so far as the world 
goes. When first called back to Camelot by Arthur, he is restive 
until he can again return to Broceliande. Though he loves Viv- 
ian, he cannot avoid giving her the impression that states mean 
more to him than women. Having warned Arthur time and 
again of ruin if the state be neglected, after twelve years of love 
and life with Vivian he feels a compulsion to return to his duty 
to the world, which he recognizes is on the verge of ruin. Once 
again at Camelot, however, he knows that it is too late to see 
Arthur and save the kingdom. Nevertheless, in leaving Vivian, 
he has demonstrated his predominant life motive — service to 
the state. 

Captain Craig is essentially a social man who has found his 
most satisfying experience in love of life and the world. Where- 
as he used to curse the afflictions of the unfortunate, he now 
feels a responsibility to mankind to be a leader toward the 
Light. Though poor and hungry, he is not bitter, nor ashamed, 
nor regretful. He is fundamentally beneficent, outward-look- 
ing, rather than dreary, grievous, discontented, or envious. Rec- 
ognizing that he is a failure in terms of the world, he is never- 
theless sure that he has something to bestow on mankind, and 
feels a “larger kind” of gratitude for what he has to give. In his 
will he bequeaths the universe to his young friends. In his great 
affirmation of the humor and wholesomeness of the world he 
would appear as an “immanent mystic,” but his feeling of re- 
sponsibility for drawing all men after him toward the Light 
would make his attitude predominantly social. 

Merlin and Craig are both men of large vision. Their differ- 
ence lies in the worldliness of the one and the mysticism of the 
other. Merlin’s social attitude looks toward the political; Craig’s 
toward the religious. In the Arthurian narratives are described 
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men who are social through their service and loyalty to individ- 
uals (as opposed to the group-attitude of Merlin and Craig).”* 
These include Blaise, Gouvernail, and Dagonet. 

Despite differences of era and social organization, Talifer’s 
friend Dr. Quick is related to these Arthurian characters, as a 
man who enjoys serving and advising individuals. He secretly 
loves Althea, but has treated her much like a daughter. She in 
turn trusts him and confides in him. Though forty years old, he 
has never found a woman who would marry him, in spite of his 
attributes — cheerfulness, conversational ability, attentiveness, 
kindness to animals, ability to dance, complete amiability, and 
skill at flattery. On the whole, he is unambitious. He is kind and 
sincere in time of trouble and is the confidant not only of Al- 
thea but of Talifer himself. When, after a season in Wales with 
a woman he cannot love, he returns to find Talifer and Althea 
comfortably married, he resumes his old réle of loquacious ob- 
server-counsellor, enjoying the companionship of his friends. 

Finally, Robinson’s characters include those men who exer- 
cise the social attitude through love of woman. Many of Robin- 
son’s male characters are married or are attracted to women, 
but for the most of them the predominant attitude is not social: 
their main interests lie in other directions. (It should be under- 
stood, however, that the largest single group is that of the social 
man.) In the group who are shown by Robinson to be chiefly 
moved by love of a woman two distinct kinds of men are evi- 
dent: those who are variously ineffectual, and those who ex- 
hibit forthright, positive, masculine qualities. 

No love at all is part of the general futility in the lives of 
Evensong and Ipswich, dream characters in Amaranth, who re- 
gret that they have never known love, but have been side- 
tracked by fruitless careers. These two miscast individuals are 

23 In Collected Poems, see Blaise and Dagonet, Merlin, 235-314; Gouvernail 
and Tristram, Tristram, 595-729; Arthur, Lancelot, 365-449, and Merlin; Quick 
and Talifer, Talifer, 1231-1307; Annandale, “The Book of Annandale,” 195- 
211, and “Annandale Again,” 1200-1206; Evensong and Ipswich, Amaranth, 1311- 


1393; Malory, The Glory of the Nightingales, 1011-1073; young Jasper, King 
Jasper, 1397-1488. 
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inhabitants of a dream and so are not realistic characters, but 
their instinctive feeling of need for love and marriage is none- 
theless valid. They are obviously spokesmen for Robinson. 
Other characters are married and are chiefly influenced by the 
love they hold for their wives, but they are undistinguished. 
Their mediocrity is a hurdle they cannot leap, even with de- 
voted wives to support them. 

In Annandale, Robinson sketches a man who loves two wives 
in turn. At the death of his first wife, Miriam, he feels no grief, 
however, despite the fact that he loved her devotedly. During 
her lifetime he has kept, without knowing why, a journal in- 
volving his idea of a rich, large, sure life. With Miriam his life 
has not been abundant enough for him to know whereof he has 
written. Exhausted by the details of the death and funeral, he 
feels the call of someone he does not know. Then he finds Dam- 
aris, who proves to be the ideal of his book and dream, and is 
given promise of a new life with her. 

Thirty years later (1902-1932), Robinson, apparently trou- 
bled by the situation, reintroduces Annandale, who comes to 
the narrator —a doctor —to confess that he feels a lack of com- 
plete understanding with his wife. He loves Damaris but feels 
that she is not entirely devoted to him. He is sensitive to a pau- 
city of distinction in his character and fears the day that she 
will discover his mediocrity — and will not tell him. As he leaves 
the doctor’s, he meets with such a serious accident in the street 
that the doctor performs a mercy killing and so saves Annan- 
dale the possible suffering of what he has feared from Damaris. 

Another man of mediocre ability is young Jasper. Not am- 
bitious in a worldly way, he wants only to be happy and to live 
with Zoé, whom he loves and to whom he is married, not in the 
orthodox manner, but “under the stars and under God.” 
Strong, radiant, confident, and unpredictable, he is called self- 
assured but aimless by his father. His youthful aspirations 
would be likely to lead him to the impossible without Zoé to 
restrain him. He senses great unrest in the capitalistic house of 
his parents but cannot identify all its causes. 
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A third character who fails of high accomplishment is Sam- 
uel Talifer, who, once an ardent suitor for Althea’s hand, is 
diverted by Karen, with whom he thinks he has found peace. 
Though of splendid appearance, he is not superhuman — and 
is sometimes even a little pompous. Despite his urbanity and 
apparent lack of blemish, he has never done anything of not- 
able value. He is bound by tradition and is watchful of his 
good name. He is potentially a man of importance but has 
never been moved to exercise his abilities. After one year of 
being married to cold, intellectual Karen, he recognizes that he 
was a fool for not marrying Althea, who, after his divorce, does 
marry him and show him what honest love can really mean in a 
man’s life. 

Like Talifer potentially distinguished, King Arthur fails at 
everything because of his love for Guinevere, to whom, instead 
of to his kingdom, he has devoted his life. He sees too late that 
he has erred in not following Merlin’s wisdom. Never loved by 
Guinevere, he nevertheless feels deserted and lonely when she 
leaves him for love of Lancelot. He suffers a physical shock 
when Lancelot and Guinevere are found together, and nearly 
loses his mind when, forced by law, he condemns Guinevere to 
the stake. He feels an “unwilling gratitude” at Lancelot’s res- 
cuing her and would indeed be willing to leave them together 
except that Gawaine urges war against Lancelot. Naturally, his 
pride and heart are wounded by the loss of Guinevere, and he is 
bitter about the way his friendship with Lancelot has termi- 
nated, but he also hates himself for his own infirmities. He is 
killed in combat by his bastard son, Modred, whom he also 
kills. He has lost his kingdom because of his love of a woman. 
He has 


made of love 
More than he made of life and death together. 


From Evensong and Ipswich, through Annandale, Jasper, 
and Talifer to Arthur, there is a progression from complete in- 
effectualness towards masculine forthrightness and confidence. 
In Malory and, finally, in Tristram, Robinson pictures the pur- 
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posive, active man for whom life yields rich harvest because of 
love for a woman. 

Malory, the scientist, like Arthur, is deprived of his wife by 
another man. His wife, Althea, dies of poverty brought on by 
the intentional neglect of Nightingale, his financial adviser. 
His love for Agatha and his determination to avenge her death 
is the motivation for The Glory of the Nightingales. After her 
funeral he has left Sharon, their city, and stayed away for many 
years, degenerating in every way. Now he returns with no pos- 
session except the gun with which he expects to kill Nightin- 
gale and himself. When he discovers Nightingale sickly, he 
hesitates in his purpose —and never commits the murder. In- 
stead, he becomes Nightingale’s heir and lives to serve humani- 
ty through his hospital and laboratory —to find life in action. 
From his original love for Agatha his social vision is magnified 
until he is living for the benefit of society itself. This attitude 
of service precludes his being classified as a theoretic man. 

Tristram is the great lover of Robinson's poetry. Well-man- 
nered, glamorous, famous as a warrior, an accomplished musi- 
cian, and a skillful hunter, he has had a 


crowded youth, 
With a sight error-flecked and pleasure-flawed. 


At first blinded to Isolt of Ireland by her anger at his killing her 
kinsman, Morhaus, or at least by his loyalty to King Mark, for 
whom Isolt is intended as bride, he sees desperately, on the 
night of the wedding, that he and Isolt have been fated for each 
other. Though he has done loyal service for his uncle Mark, he 
now is enraged and wretched at the thought of giving up Isolt 
to him. When he is banished from Cornwall for drawing his 
sword against Mark, he wanders in rage, shame, and madness 
until exposure brings him serious illness. Recovered at the 
house of Morgan, he is scornful of her, but takes her to bed in 
lust, all the while remaining indifferent to her. He goes to Brit- 
tany, where he successfully rids the country of its oppressor, 
Griffon. Out of pity which turns to a sort of love he marries Isolt 
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of Brittany, but can never bring himself to take her into his 
complete confidence. He is enterprising enough in making 
Brittany a prosperous kingdom, but is glad to return to Eng- 
land, where he soon forgets all other women in the arms of 
Isolt of Ireland. When she is taken away again, he is overcome. 
He is killed by the envious Andred at the bedside of his mis- 
tress, with whom he has a brief tragic reunion in Cornwall. 
Energetic, brave, and worldly, he has lived his life under the 
spell of his love for the Irish Isolt. 

If Malory’s love was itself early frustrated by poverty and 
death, it nevertheless led him to an eventual full life of service. 
Tristram’s realization of his love ended rather than began his 
life. Where Malory lived with the memory of his love, Tristram 
lived in the prospect and hope of love’s consummation. At its 
fulfillment his career was ended, whereas Malory’s was only be- 
gun in his life with Agatha. 


IV 


This analysis of male character in Robinson’s narrative poet- 
ry points to several conclusions. In the first place, his treatment 
of economic man is often either pitying or acid in quality. In his 
letters he speaks of his “total lack of all commercial instinct” 
and his feeling of “the futility of materialism as a thing to live 
by.” * This attitude explains his unsympathetic manner of 
dealing with men whose principal goal is the amassing of for- 
tune. Much the same may be said for his attitude towards sen- 
sual men: for the most part, his New England conscience must 
look with disapproval on the man whose chief aim is pleasure. 

With only one or two exceptions, Robinson’s religious men 
are either tramps or figures from the past —sketched in the 
shorter poems—a fact which leads to the conclusion that the 
poet reflected his age, in which the religious man was replaced 
in prevalence by the social, the political, and the economic 
man. That Robinson, further, should pay so little heed to the 


24 Ridgely Torrence, editor, Selected Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson 
(New York, 1940), 41, 92. 
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aesthetic man might find explanation in his conviction of the 
rarity of genius: 


Only at unconjectured intervals . . . 
A questing light may rift the sullen walls. . .*° 


The predominance of studies in the social and political at- 
titudes shows where the poet's chief interest lay. His frequent 
return to the investigation of social character would indicate 
possibly a sublimation of his own seeming diffidence. Never a 
“mixer,” Robinson sometimes gave the impression of being 
haughty and unapproachable, where actually he enjoyed peo- 
ple and was a pleasant, witty companion.* All his social men 
in the long narratives are uninhibited talkers; they may be so 
for the very reason that Robinson himself was generally laconic. 
The recurrence of the political attitude in his poetry, further- 
more, may be interpreted as the probing of his own conscience, 
for he was constantly driven—like his Shakespeare—by the 
urge for attention from the people of his home town.”* 

It is quite commonly agreed that the texture and tone of 
Robinson's later verse differs considerably from the quality of 
his early work, His last poems are more qualifying, less lyrical, 
more circumlocutory, somehow more cautious. The elements 
of comedy are maintained to the end —the elegance, the suavi- 
ty, the turn of phrase,”* but often the poet overplays his hand, 
is merely wordy. 

What relation is there between the quality of the verse and 
the choice of character type? I can see none. It is true that Rob- 
inson drops from his later long narratives the religious char- 
acter —the type of Lancelot and of Bartholow, but not because 
of a change in verse quality, for the verse of Roman Bartholow 
(1928) is, in fact, very little different from that of Cavender’s 

25 “Many Are Called,” Collected Poems, 581-582. 

26 See, for instance, Rollo Walter Brown, Next Door to a Poet (New York, 
1937), and Frederika Beatty, “Edwin Arlington Robinson as I Knew Him,” The 
South Atlantic Quarterly (October, 1944), XLII, 375-381. 

27 Hermann Hagedorn, Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1938), 187. 


28 Horace Gregory and Marya Zaturenska, “The Vein of Comedy,” The 
American Bookman (Fall, 1944), t, No. 2, 43-64. 
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House (1929) or The Glory of the Nightingales (1930). On the 
other hand, the sensual, economic, political, and especially the 
social types are found in Robinson’s work from beginning to 
end. It may have been his periphrastic literary habits which led 
him to the abstractions of his last two poems —A maranth (1934) 
and King Jasper (1935), but the types of character even in these 
two poems are highly various—ranging through the entire 
catalogue with the exception of only the intellectualist and the 
religious types, both of which play only a small part in the 
whole body of the poetry. So one cannot say that the quality of 
the verse Robinson used from period to period influenced the 
types of men he chose to study—at least on the level of the 
Spranger-Allport categories. 

Robinson’s own complex attitude was a mixture of the the- 
oretic, the aesthetic, the religious, the political, and the social: 
that is, he was analytical, sensitive to beauty, mystic, desirous 
of recognition, and deeply aware of man’s relation to society. 
The men in his poetry no more exhibit pure attitudes than he. 
Conscious of the tensions in his own inner life, he found in his 
male characters similar complexities. The ideal type cannot be 
discovered more frequently in his narratives than in life. 

Of the long narratives, eight are concerned with a love tri- 
angle, if one count the story of Annandale, who actually loved 
only one woman at a time, and Cavender’s House, in which the 
“other man” may have been only imagined. The rest of the nar- 
ratives center on other problems besides those of three-sided 
love: “Captain Craig” on philosophy and life attitudes; Mer- 
lin on the tension between love and duty to state; ‘““Avon’s Har- 
vest’’ on persecution and fear; The Man Who Died Twice on 
ambition; Amaranth on the concept of resignation; and King 
Jasper on economics. It must be confessed, certainly, that ex- 
cept in “Captain Craig” and The Man Who Died Twice love 
of woman plays some part even in these poems. Merlin is drawn 
from Vivian by his sense of duty to Arthur’s kingdom; Avon 
is prevented from having a free and normal existence with his 
wife by the terror which pursues him; two minor characters in 
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Amaranth — Evensong and Ipswich — regret that ambition has 
stood in the way of their loving a woman; and King Jasper’s 
son, wanting only to love Zoé, makes small impression in his 
world. 

Of the “triangle” poems, excluding the Annandale series, all 
except Talifer, the last one, involve two men and a woman. The 
husbands vary in their attitudes: Arthur and Malory are social, 
being impelled by love of a woman; Bartholow is mystic; Mark 
is sensual; Cavender is economic; Matthias is political. The 
“other men” also are of varying types: Lancelot is mystic; Penn- 
Raven and Timberlake are sensual; Tristram is social; Night- 
ingale is political. Apparently, Robinson was interested in 
studying the reaction of dissimilar characters to a similar situa- 
tion. If there appear to be a unity among the characters of Rob- 
inson’s longer works, I am inclined to believe that it is only a 
superficial affinity, suggested by the somewhat uniform con- 
tinuity of situation throughout the narratives. The foremost 
problem in the poet’s mind for many years was no doubt this 
problem of complex love; the gallery of diverse portraits he has 
left us grew from his unachieved desire to find the solution. 

If frequency of recurrence has any significance, it may be con- 
cluded that for Robinson the most important problems were 
those of the social man, whereas the theoretic (intellectualist) 
and the aesthetic, being — with the “transcendental mystic” — 
farthest removed from the social, invited the least considera- 
tion. Robinson's preoccupation with the relationships between 
men and women testifies to their importance in his mind. The 
full story of his own experience with love may never be known, 
but it is evident that the whole problem was fundamental to his 
thinking. If Robinson was concerned with the plight of con- 
temporary society,”* it may be added that he was no less con- 
cerned with man’s part in it, both as public citizen and as priv- 
ate individual. “The elemental dualism of love and duty” *° is, 

29 Louise Dauner, “Vox Clamantis: Edwin Arlington Robinson as a Critic 
of American Democracy,” The New England Quarterly (September, 1942), Xv, 


401-426. 
30 Kaplan, 37. 
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from another point of view, a problem within the area of the 
social attitude —a problem which must have as many solutions 
as there are citizens and lovers. To such perplexing complica- 
tion Robinson bore witness, as he returned again and again to 
the theme of love, like a restless, questioning stream seeking 
answer in some far-off, quiet sea. 











BROWNSON AND EMERSON: NATURE 
AND HISTORY 


A. ROBERT CAPONIGRI 


I 


HE career of Orestes Brownson possesses a unique interest 

for the student of American civilization. Alone of all the 
figures intimately associated with New England transcenden- 
talism, he took the road to Rome which so many of his Euro- 
pean contemporaries were taking. By what course of thought 
did he find himself compelled to take this step? The initial in- 
terest in this question is increased immensely by even a partial 
answer; for a cursory examination of his thought, in this con- 
nection, yields indubitable evidence that Brownson entered 
the Roman Catholic Church in the belief that it held the an- 
swer to the fundamental problem which he had found implicit 
in the whole Protestant tradition from which he came: the 
problem of nature and history. 

That the problem of nature and history is the central prob- 
lem of Transcendentalism is the axiom from which the thought 
of the most eminent Transcendentalists, and of Emerson in 
particular, proceeds. The history of western thought since the 
Reformation justifies this assumption. For this problem is dic- 
tated to Transcendentalism by its historical position at the 
close of the second phase of the historical career of the Protes- 
tant principle, and of this historical moment the problem of 
nature and history was the dialectical imperative. 

The historical career of Protestantism manifested itself in 
two large phases which, upon the surface, may appear anti- 
thetical but are, in fact, logically continuous moments in the 
history of a single principle. In its first phase, Protestantism ap- 
pears as a force for historical rectification. Operating as it did 
within the institutional framework of western Christendom, 
its ostensible purpose was to restore the historically authentic 
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Christian spirit and form. Its real effect, inevitably, was nothing 
like its ostensible purpose — inevitably, because this purpose 
was intrinsically unfeasible. Its actual effect was to dissolve the 
unity of mediaeval Christendom and to multiply credal and in- 
stitutional forms, all of which were more or less mimetic of the 
parent form and all of which bore indelibly the marks of their 
historical origin. The Protestant principle clearly operated, 
not to “rectify,” but, as does every authentic historical prin- 
ciple, simply to “create” history. For such historical rectifica- 
tion is essentially impossible. To this end the irreversibility of 
history demands that one have recourse to an ahistorical prin- 
ciple, such as Protestantism did possess in the principle of pri- 
vate judgment. When this ahistorical principle is actually ap- 
plied to the task of rectifying history, its effect is not to rectify, 
but to abolish history. Any ahistorical principle so applied 
must end by ultimately questioning the reality of history. 

Such was the ultimate effect of the Protestant principle of 
private judgment. To the question of the historically authentic 
form of Christianity, another question inevitably succeeded. 
What is the need of any historical form for the Christian life? 
This new question was inevitable because the principle of priv- 
ate judgment is essentially a counterprinciple and not a cor- 
relative to any principle of historical continuity. The second 
phase of the historical career of Protestantism is marked by the 
gradual emergence and dominance of this new question and 
reaches its logical terminus in the assertion that the spiritual 
life of man is intrinsically independent of history because it is 
orientated not toward history, but directly toward the absolute 
spiritual principles of the universe, which are above and be- 
yond history. 

With the ascendency of this question the issue becomes 
strictly one of philosophy; for the imperative need is a philo- 
sophical, or more strictly speaking, an ontological principle 
which will substantiate this assertion of historical independ- 
ence by demonstrating the direct orientation of the spiritual 
life of man toward absolute, trans-historical principles. His- 
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torically, the principle was at hand in the conception of nature 
as it underlies, on the one hand, scientific, and on the other, 
sentimental, naturalism in the modern world. In the fabric of 
both these forms of naturalism the concept of nature is such as 
to render history, if not ontologically impossible, then essen- 
tially illusory. Scientific naturalism comes to this end through 
the development of its concept of the absolute fixed laws of na- 
ture, while sentimental naturalism arrives at the same goal by 
way of its cult of the individual, of inspiration, of genius, of the 
divine indwelling in human nature. There emerges, inevitably, 
the antithesis, nature versus history. By the appeal to nature, 
scientist and sentimentalist alike try to emancipate themselves 
from history. 

American Transcendentalism, viewed in historical perspec- 
tive, isa moment in this second phase of the historical career of 
Protestantism. This is demonstrated by its preoccupation and 
its doctrine. Its preoccupation is the re-orientation of the spirit- 
ual life of man away from history toward absolute principles. 
It seeks to effect this re-orientation by the exploration and ex- 
pansion of the concept “nature,” which it derived from the 
new naturalism. The truth of this interpretation of the histori- 
cal and intrinsic character of Transcendentalism is best dem- 
onstrated by the thought of its foremost figure, Emerson. 


II 


The release of man’s spiritual and moral life from history is 
the chief motive and objective of Emerson’s thought. He re- 
veals this preoccupation and purpose most clearly in the crucial 
discourse of his first efforts as an independent thinker. The Di- 
vinity School Address has as its main theme the excoriation of 
historical Christianity. All of Emerson's charges reduce them- 
selves to one: the church, in all its historical forms, has sinned 
inexcusably against the individual soul by erecting, under the 
guise of a machinery of mediation, an impenetrable barrier be- 
tween the soul and the absolute spiritual laws and reality to- 
ward which it is by nature oriented. By its exaltation of the 
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historical person of Christ, by the machinery of the sacraments, 
by its dogmas of original sin, of vicarious justification, and of 
grace, historical Christianity has obscured, indeed almost ob- 
literated, the profoundest truths of the spiritual life, namely, 
the indwelling of the divine in every soul, the universal Christ- 
hood of mankind, the natural and direct affinity of the soul 
with the divine and the good. To release the soul from this 
bondage by demonstrating the illusory character of the hold 
which history has upon its life, to re-direct its attention and its 
energies to the absolute spiritual reality which operates with- 
out mediation in the individual soul, is the apostolic work to 
which he sets himself. 

Emerson perceives that such a re-orientation can be effected 
only on the basis of principles whose ultimate implication is 
the ahistorical character of Being, itself. History must be de- 
stroyed not merely as a religious and human force, but as a 
principle of Being. It must be shown that man’s spiritual life is 
independent of history because reality itself is ultimately ahis- 
torical. That this course of thought involves the reduction of 
history to an illusion and of experience to a pin-point present, 
and finally the obliteration of the distinction between contin- 
gent and absolute Being, Emerson is well aware; and nowhere 
in his thought does he shrink from these implications. The idea 
by which he hopes to effect this re-orientation is his doctrine of 
nature, and in his thought the dialectical’ function of this con- 
cept is to nullify the concept of history in its ultimate, that is, 
its ontological dimension. 

The development of the concept “nature”’ and of its ahistori- 
cal implications proceeds in Emerson's thought on three levels: 
that of Truth, that of the Good, and, ultimately, that of Being. 
By his doctrine of intuition as a principle of nature, Emerson 
tries to render the individual independent of history on the 
level of Truth; by the doctrine of spiritual laws, on the level of 
the Good; by his doctrine of causality, on that of Being. 


1 Or as Brownson calls it, the “political” and “practical”. Henry F. Brown- 
son, editor, The Works of Orestes A. Brownson (Detroit, 1882-1907), ill, 424. 
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Intuition is without doubt one of the most important con- 
cepts in Emerson’s doctrine of nature, and he exploits it fully 
for his polemical purpose. The term antithetical to “intuition” 
in the masked dialectic of Emerson's thought is not reason but 
authority. The latter term involves essentially a historical di- 
mension, for in the last analysis authority means historical au- 
thority; the derivation of certainty from a nonexperiential 
source involves a relationship which is in essence historical, the 
transference of experience in the form of dogma. Conversely, 
the strength of the hold which history possesses over the 
thoughtful is dogma: knowledge crystalized but removed from 
the domain of individual experience. If the individual is to be 
released from this hold of history, the concepts of dogma and 
authority must be dissolved, the absolute order toward which 
the soul is to be re-orientated must be shown to be immediately 
accessible in its fullness to the immediate experience of the in- 
dividual.*? The concept “intuition” is an instrument of this 
liberation because the faculty which it symbolizes is the most 
direct channel between man and the realm of absolute spiritual 
reality.* 

Although he inherits the term “intuition” from a long tradi- 
tion of philosophical usage, Emerson employs it without special 
concern for its historical associations, investing it with new 
significance directed always toward his polemical purpose. In 
its traditional employment the term has signified almost uni- 
versally the direct apprehension of an existing object according 
to the complete conditions of its existence. From this significa- 
tion the antihistorical thesis which Emerson has in mind can- 
not be drawn. The term of the activity of intuition in this 
sense is the principle of Being, according to which the radical 
potency of existence is actualized, viz., particular substance. 
Particular substance alone completely realizes the conditions of 

2 “All history becomes subjective; in other words there is properly no history. 
Every mind must know the whole lesson for itself— must go over the whole 
ground. What it does not see, what it does not live, it will not know... .” R. W. 


Emerson, Essays, Second Series (Boston, 1884), 14-15 and passim. 
8 The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1903), 1, 126-127. 
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actual existence, and particular substance is always historical, 
because the complete determination of existence involves at 
least causal and perhaps also temporal dependence and succes- 
sion. Consequently, Emerson revises the historical and tradi- 
tional import of the term, by redefining both the object and the 
condition of its activity. 

The specific object of intuition, according to Emerson’s use 
of the term, is the realm of spiritual laws; and the attributes 
which he ascribes to this realm put beyond question its trans- 
historical character. For the spiritual laws are “out of time, out 
of space, and not subject to circumstance.” * They thus escape 
all the limiting conditions of actual, historical existence and 
cannot be conceived of as historical either in the sense of ful- 
filling or defining these conditions. Emerson is also at pains to 
warn against the illusion that the spiritual laws operate or man- 
ifest themselves directly through history. Their dynamic rela- 
tion is directly to the present, within which they operate al- 
ways with their full force; history never mediates their power. 
They appear in history only obliquely, or representatively, in 
Emerson's own term. This redefinition of the specific object of 
intuition is a step forward, consequently, in the emancipation 
of the spiritual life of the individual from history; Emerson 
proceeds further to assert that not only the object but the mode 
of operation of intuition is transhistorical. 

The basis for this redefinition of the mode of operation of in- 
tuition is ultimately Emerson’s doctrine of the identity of sub- 
ject and object. Since the object of intuition has been defined 
as the absolute realm of spiritual laws, intuition is in reality a 
mode by which the soul realizes its identity with this object. In- 
tuition involves, consequently, a discipline of withdrawal from 
the historical stream of conscious or reflective life. It comes in 
moments of vision, in which, for the instant, the whole clamor 
of the life of the senses and the understanding is stilled, in 
which the discursive stream of consciousness which constitutes 
the historical dimension of individual life is in abeyance. The 


4 The Complete Works, 1, 122. 
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strengthening of intuition moves toward the state of ecstasy or 
surrender to this identity. In the moment of intuition the in- 
dividual’s sense of selfhood transcends the discursive historical 
self; and such moments come to him, not through the histori- 
cal organic processes of his life, but by visitation, not through 
the extension of life on this historical organic level, but through 
retreat (or ascent) from it to the level of primal identity of Be- 
ing. Thus, the intuitional moment is transhistorical in the in- 
dividual, that is, comes to him, not through the preparation of 
the organic processes, but by visitation; it withdraws him from 
the discursive stream of consciousness, and ultimately tends to 
re-unite him in moments of ecstasy with the transhistorical ob- 
ject.* 

As a principle of nature, then, intuition is ahistorical and 
transhistorical in its object and in its mode of operation; on the 
level of truth, consequently, it makes for the emancipation of 
the individual from history, and re-orientates his life toward 
the absolute. The emancipation achieved on the level of Truth 
by intuition is achieved on the level of the Good by the doc- 
trine of the mode of operation of the spiritual laws. 

The point of departure for Emerson’s development of the 
concept of nature on the ethical level is, as we might expect, the 
historical doctrines of imputed sin and imputed grace, the 
whole historical economy involved in Christianity as it has 
taken historical form in the west. His purpose is again very 
clear: it is to emancipate the moral life of the individual from 
history, to re-orientate it to absolute moral principles whose na- 
ture and operation are alike transhistorical in character. These 
principles are the spiritual laws. 

The spiritual laws are transhistorical in their very nature, in 
their mode of operation, and in the theatre of their action. 
They define the absolute, unchanging forces of the universe, of 
Being itself; they are neither descriptive nor prescriptive, but 
constitutive. They absolve and execute themselves, depending 
on no mediate or historical agencies, in the instant of time, 


5 The Complete Works, 1, 9 and 10; 11, 64, 65, 285 and 304; 11, 69 and 176; 
Iv, 16; X, 75, 78 and 178; and xn, 32 and 33. 
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which is time’s only reality. They look not from man to man, 
but to the individual wholly; his justice is never mediate, but 
consists wholly in the activity of these laws within himself. 
Morality in human life looks not from man to man, but direct- 
ly from the individual to the absolute spiritual forces whose 
theatre he is. His justice is his, and his injustice. In his quest 
for the Good, he must look neither backward nor forward, but 
above; the spiritual laws directly define and constitute his 
moral state, so that through them he becomes identical with 
the absolute moral being of the universe.* 

As all morality is, then, not from man to man, or from man. 
to God through any mediation, but directly from the individ- 
ual to the absolute moral principles of the universe itself; and 
since the whole theatre of the moral economy of the universe is 
each individual soul, the moral life has no historical dimension. 
Imputed justice and imputed injustice are alike without mean- 
ing. As no one’s sin can be visited upon another, so no one’s 
salvation can be wrought by another; but in each soul the en- 
tire drama is enacted. By this concept of the moral life Emer- 
son is able to reject the entire historical theology of Chris- 
tianity, to emancipate the individual wholly from history and 
again to direct his being on the moral level toward the absolute 
and the transhistorical. Intuition opens the soul to the realm of 
spiritual laws; the ethical life unites the soul to these laws, 
realizes them in itself. The spiritual laws define the absolute 
good; when these laws become the principle of the individual 
life, the individual lives with their reality; he does not do good 
so much as he becomes good. 

This direct vertical relationship of the individual to the 
absolute truth and the absolute Good advance his historical 
emancipation; but it yet remains to be completed by demon- 
stration that the relationship in the order of Being itself is 
equally direct between individual and absolute. Emerson’s 
thought moved toward this complete emancipation through 
his development of the doctrine of causes. Writing in the eight- 


6 The Complete Works, 1, 122; 11, 131 sqq. 
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een-fifties, Brownson remarked that Emerson lacked complete- 
ly any grasp of the doctrine of causes. Although the statement is 
extreme, and therefore unjust, it nevertheless indicates the 
correct point of departure for the consideration of the develop- 
ment of the ahistorical implications of Emerson’s concept of 
nature on the level of Being; this question must center about 
Emerson's treatment of the doctrine of causes. 

In the theistic tradition of the western world, history has 
been explained ontologically, in terms of Being, as an order of 
secondary causes whose operation, while essentially contingent, 
is hypothetically necessary; that is, on the assumption of the 
possibility and actuality of history. The order of these causes, 
their system or complexus, constitutes nature; and since their 
order is successive, nature and history seem clearly to derive 
from the same character of created Being; that is, its contin- 
gency. Indeed, the thesis that nature and history are, in prin- 
ciple of Being, one, appears almost as an axiom in much west- 
ern thought. Brownson’s charge would seem to imply that 
Emerson is unaware of this tradition which makes for the unity 
and identity in principle of nature and history through the 
doctrine of secondary causes; on the contrary, however, Emer- 
son gives every evidence of being well aware of it, and indeed 
of having this tradition in mind in the development of his own 
doctrine. 

Emerson is more urgently beset by the problem of con- 
tingency than are most thinkers, because of his peculiar philo- 
sophic preoccupation, the discrediting of history. History is 
generated by the contingency of Being, so that the denial of 
the one seems to imply that of the other. Emerson, is willing, 
nay, eager to dispense with history; but he is unwilling to do so 
at the price of the individual, the epitome of contingency. His 
problem is thus determined for him: to relate the individual 
directly to absolute Being, while preserving the individuality, 
the separateness intact. Two ways to this end seem possible: the 
reduction of the absolute to the individual, and the elevation 
of the individual to the absolute. Either way demands the de- 
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velopment of a principle of identity which will unite while yet 
distinguishing the contingent and the absolute. This problem 
once brought Emerson to the very borders of Hegelianism; but, 
as Gray remarks,’ this reach of thought was beyond him. 

Emerson is frequently assumed to have fallen into one or an- 
other of the pitfalls which have in history beset this problem: 
emanationism, pantheism, evolutionism. In justice to him, 
however, it must be pointed out that none of these terms pre- 
cisely and exhaustively characterizes his solution of the prob- 
lem of contingency. His position may perhaps best be sum- 
marized in the saying that the entire force of the first and ab- 
solute cause is directed to the actuality of the individual, to 
every individual, and that every individual exists by the full in- 
flux of the first cause. There is here, on the level of Being, a 
strict analogy with the operation of the economy of the spiritual 
laws. The whole causative force of the first cause executes it- 
self in every individual, just as the whole economy of good and 
evil completes itself in the individual soul. This conception 
does not in any way raise the question of the identity of the in- 
dividual with the absolute cause, for the reply is apparent be- 
fore the question takes form: the individual, by its individual- 
ity, cannot be equated with the Absolute; the Absolute by its 
infinity, cannot be exhausted, either by a single individual or 
by an infinity of individuals. And it is only the force of the ul- 
timate and absolute cause which can adequately account for 
the existence of any individual; any other mediate causes or sys- 
tem of causes must reductively lead the mind back to the ab- 
solute. Emerson prefers to believe that what appear to us to be 
secondary causes in the historical order can better be explained 
by the doctrine of representation, which, he believes, ade- 
quately accounts for the relation of individuals and truly de- 
fines the nature of history. Every individual is the object of the 
causative force of the first cause; it stands to every other individ- 
ual as a reminder of the absolute power which is poured out 
in it also. 


7 Henry David Gray, Emerson (Palo Alto, 1917), 43. 
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Correlative to this doctrine is the disciplinary admonition, 
to open the soul to the consciousness of this direct influx of the 
first cause; for always the thought lies at the back of Emerson’s 
mind that the conscious reflective life of man, of the individual 
man and of the race, has operated to obscure this truth; that 
man has been falsely made dependent upon the oblique sight, 
the mediated action. 

By this doctrine the individual is freed from historical de- 
pendence and set up on the ultimate plane of Being itself. In 
the ultimate order of Being, his individual life has been orient- 
ated toward the absoiute which he is admonished to recognize 
as his sole cause. And correlatively, history is assigned its true 
place in the perspective of human life, assigned its representa- 
tive status and value. The emancipation of man from history 
and his re-orientation toward the absolute would seem thus to 
be complete and the historical drive of Emerson’s thought to 
have reached its term. 


Ill 


Brownson’s affinity to Transcendentalism is closest at the 
point of its ahistorical bias, and this affinity is the result of the 
movement of his own thought. In his early career, Brownson 
had recapitulated in his own experience the historical phases of 
Protestantism. His errancy among the available Protestant sects 
was dictated by the stupendous task which he had set himself 
and which was none other than the ostensible task of historical 
Protestantism itself: to ascertain, upon the principle of private 
judgment, the historically and doctrinally authentic form of 
Christianity. Disillusionment in the task was as inevitable for 
him as, historically, it had been for Protestantism, and disillu- 
sionment brought both to the same term, the questioning of 
history itself. It was at this moment, when in the depression of 
his first disillusionment he was prepared to challenge the mean- 
ing of history itself, that Brownson found himself in sympathy 
with Transcendentalism. Certain statements made by him at 
this time condemning the cult of the historical Jesus, asserting 
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the universality of the Incarnation in all men, charging the 
historical church with obstructing the immediate communion 
of human nature with the eternal and absolute springs of good- 
ness and divinity, might almost with indifference be ascribed to 
Emerson or Channing. Witness the words in which he arraigns 
the historical church: 


When she [the historical church] asserted the incarnation of the 
ideal in Jesus, she asserted the truth; when she asserted that it was 
and could be incarnated in him alone, she erred. 


And again: 


The Church of the future will be based on two great principles . . . 
the generalization of the incarnation ....” * 


At this very point of greatest affinity, however, a marked dif- 
ference—a fundamental difference of intuition—between 
Brownson and Transcendentalism makes its appearance, and 
this difference first indicates to us the principles upon which 
Brownson will reconstruct, in constant dialectic with the ideas 
of Transcendentalism, his doctrine of nature and history. While . 
asserting, on the one hand, the universal divinity of man and 
the human spirit’s independence of history, Brownson never- 
theless draws back from the extreme individualism and sub- 
jectivism to which these assertions appear to lead in Emerson. 
The crucial question is that of the immediacy of the relation- 
ship of the individual to the divine. To Emerson the doctrine 
of the divinity of man could mean but one thing, the divinity 
of every individual and, consequently, the immediate access of 
every individual to the plenitude of the divine in his own ex- 
perience. Brownson, on the contrary, maintained from the be- 
ginning that the ascription of divinity must be made not in the 
first instance to the individual but to humanity. It is humanity 
which in the first instance is divine and the individual through 
his unity with humanity. This term, humanity, becomes a key 
term in his reconstruction of the doctrine of history. 


8 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, tv, 63, 71. 
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And here it may be remarked, somewhat parenthetically, 
that Brownson’s condemnation of individualism is not limited 
to this idea as it appears in Transcendentalism; he objects as 
strenuously to what appears to him to be the extreme and 
hampering individualism of the historical church.’ The basis 
for this rejection of individualism is the same in both cases: 
Brownson’s sense of the solidarity of the individual with the 
group, and ultimately with the whole of mankind in all its di- 
mensions. 

Brownson’s intuition of the solidarity of the individual and 
the race —it is an intuition, similar to that “sense of depend- 
ence” which he employs in his theology and which allies him 
with the school of Schleiermacher — finds expression or formu- 
lation on several levels of human experience. It is this intui- 
tion, formulated and expressed on the level of truth and knowl- 
edge, which precipitates Brownson’s attack upon the principle 
of private judgment and inspires his partial rehabilitation of 
the doctrine of tradition and universal consent as a criterion of 
certitude. In the act of knowing, he asserts, in direct opposition 
and with obvious reference to Emerson, the mind apprehends 
its object not in virtue of a radical identity but of an ultimate 
polarity. This polarity he conceives dynamically, as the actuali- 
zation of the latent power of the individual to know by contact 
with an object which defines and realizes that power. The po- 
larity, subject-object, is irreducible, while the actuality of 
knowledge is a synthesis in being of these polar elements. The 
principle of private judgment, consequently, in as far as it ap- 
pears to involve an identity of the subject and object, is repug- 
nant to experience.*® 

Although the act of knowledge is realized in the individual, 
yet the individual mind neither constitutes its object nor ap- 
prehends it in virtue of a radical identity. Its object is the com- 
mon world, which it shares with other minds. From this it ap- 
pears clear to Brownson that the proper object of the mind is 


® The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, IV, 104-105. 
10 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, 1, 35; U1, 488; IV, 355; V, 128. 
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not addressed to the individual mind but to the intelligent 
faculty of the human nature in which the individual partici- 
pates; concretely, to humanity. The testimony of universal as- 
sent, consequently, gains precedence in his mind over individ- 
ual experience. Although he never examines either the struc- 
ture or the implications of this doctrine with anything like the 
thoroughness of Lamennais or Newman, its influence upon 
him is great and he tries to employ it in his own thought; he was 
also able to comprehend immediately its temporal dimension, 
so that without further concern he speaks interchangeably of 
universal consent and of tradition. His philosophy of history 
leads him latez to refine considerably on the concept of tradi- 
tion.” 

In his epistemological discussions Brownson employs the 
concept of human nature as a real principle of Being, transcend- 
ing the individual and defining his character. It becomes in- 
creasingly clear that the solidarity of the race depends upon the 
truth of this conception of human nature and the adequate ex- 
planation it can be given. Reviewing the work of the Saint- 
Simonian, Pierre Leroux, he writes with warm approval of the 
general line of that movement: 


Humanity is not an aggregate of individuals . . . humanity precedes 
individuals and is their origin and support. It is human nature, 
that is the human species, which makes individual men and 
women.*? 


His method of exploring the empirical evidence for this prin- 
ciple follows the pattern set by his treatment of the problem of 
knowledge. Experience establishes that not only in respect to 
knowledge, but in regard to feeling and action, as well, the in- 
dividual needs the “objective” in order to complete [or] actual- 
ize, his being. 


Leroux holds (and in this we coincide with him) that man taken 
alone is never competent to the task of his own manifestation. He re- 


11 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, U1, 98, 129; U1, 193; XVII, 52; and passim. 
12 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, Iv, 134. 
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mains in a latent virtual state till assisted to actualize himself by 
that which is not himself. . . . His whole life, whether intellectual, 
sentient, or sentimental is jointly in himself and in that which is 
not himself. His life is then at once subjective and objective." 


Nature and society afford the individual the object elements 
of life; and since, without the objective element, his life and 
nature remain latent, in potency, in a state of non-being with 
respect to that which it might and should be, the dependence 
upon nature and society cannot be looked upon as accidental, 
but only as constitutive and essential. 


As he has need of living, so has he need of this communion, the in- 
dispensable condition of his life."* 


Since the solidarity of the individual with nature and society 
is so fundamental a principle, Brownson is led to examine its 
dimensions in full, and this inquiry leads him directly to the 
question of the reality of history as a principle of Being. So 
long as the relationship of the individual to the objective ele- 
ments of his life is stated in general and abstract terms, such as 
nature and humanity, there might seem to be no particular oc- 
casion for the problem of history to arise. The actual orienta- 
tion of the individual, Brownson warns, however, is not in the 
abstract, not toward mankind in general, nor toward nature as 
a vague concept or sentiment, but toward the concrete. The 
conditions under which solidarity, and the actuality of his life, 
are achieved by the individual are concrete, and he defines 
them as three: family, nation, and property. All these are funda- 
mentally historical terms. The family most obviously, but the 
nation and property also quite clearly, define relationships with 
essential historical dimensions. The concrete conditions of life 
and actuality in the individual would seem therefore to be his- 
torical relations. The relevancy of the problem of history for 
Brownson is thus clear; he must face the question of the char- 
acter of history asa principle of Being. He has been led inexora- 


13 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, tv, 115, ff. 
14 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, tv, 115, ff. 
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bly to this point by the initial drive of his intuition of the soli- 
darity of the individual and the group. Brownson formulates 
his answer to the problem of history in his doctrine of creation, 
by which he believes that he establishes the ultimate historical 
character of contingent Being itself. 

Like Emerson’s use of “nature,” Brownson’s term “creation” 
is one heavy with historical associations, which hisown interpre- 
tation alters. Traditionally, the term “creation” has been used 
within the framework of the theistic position, which assumes 
the absolute transhistorical character of the first cause. As a con- 
sequence of this assumption, the theistic position had been 
beset by the probiem of contingency, and in a form which to 
many has appeared critical. For if a first cause be assumed or 
proved to be absolutely outside history, the question cannot 
fail to arise, why historical and contingent Being exists at all, 
and by what mode it comes into being. Brownson, in his doc- 
trine of creation, following Gioberti and, more remotely, Male-' 
branche, is concerned with preserving the fundamentals of the 
theistic position; but is also concerned to escape the traditional 
embarrassments of the problem of contingency. And his point 
of departure is still the first intuition which has led him to this 
point: that of dependence, the sense of solidarity of the forms 
of Being. 

Brownson’s doctrine of creation is really the metaphysical or 
ontological projection or extension of his perception of the ob- 
jective-subjective character of the life of individual man. The 
individual man, he has observed, is not autonomous, but needs 
the objective to actualize his latent humanity. The same is true 
of Being as a whole. Every form of Being needs its objective 
complement, the principle outside itself which will reduce its 
latent or potential power to actuality. The objective comple- 
ment of the universe is its creative principle, the Creator. Crea- 
tion is then the term which designates the objective-subjective 
character of Being in its ultimate terms, in terms of the uni- 
verse and of God; it is the name of that real relation of depend- 
ency which defines the antecedent conditions of the actuality 
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of the world which is given us in experience. In the light of this 
conception of the term, the problem of contingency in its tra- 
ditional formulation appears spurious. The question, why does 
the Creator create, can never, in the true state of the problem, 
arise. For the first cause is known to us only as it manifests it- 
self, that is only as creator, as the ultimate objective ground of 
the being of the universe. The actuality of the world postulates 
this objective principle as actual; it is inconceivable that the 
ultimate objective principle should not be that ultimate ob- 
jective principle. There is no basis in reason or experience for 
the fantastic question whether the universe might not be, or its 
correlative, whether God is necessarily Creator. He is neces- 
sarily Creator in as far as it is given us to know him, i.e., as the 
objective principle of the universe; he is, further, necessarily 
Creator, if his nature be of that absolute character, which it is, 
that demands that all his relations be necessary and objective. 
In a word, creation is nothing else but the ultimate creative 
principle manifesting itself, God expressing himself, by an un- 
questionable necessity of his being.** 

The term creation is not the designation of a static relation- 
ship, but of a process which is essentially historical. For its end 
or term is the actually existent, which, Brownson holds, is al- 
ways the concrete individual. But the Being of the creative 
principle can be imparted to the concrete individual only 
through the mediation of secondary causal principles, whose 
character it is to assure the concrete conditions for the actualiza- 
tion of the individual and whose mode of operation necessarily 
is successive, or progressive. For the end of creation is the ex- 
pression of God’s nature according to the conditions of actual 
concrete individual existence; but as the nature to be expressed 
is infinite, and the medium finite, succession or infinite progres- 
sion interposes itself between the finite and the infinite as the 
only mode by which the expression of the one in terms of the 
others is possible. The complexus of secondary causes which 
mediate the expression of the infinite and absolute creative prin- 


1% The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, tv, 421. 
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ciple according to the conditions of individual concrete exist- 
ence, constitute the order of nature, which is of necessity, his- 
torical." 

Brownson illustrates this doctrine by his conception of spe- 
cies. The immediate object of the creative force is not the in- 
dividual, he holds, but the humanity. Secondary causes operate 
historically, that is, in a causal sequence which induces tempo- 
ral sequence. Human nature, for example, is precedent to the 
individual man not only logically, or conceptually, but actual- 
ly, as a creative principle operating historically. The ultimate 
object of this activity is the actual individual, and the concrete 
historical form of the operation of the principle is, in this in- 
stance of man, the family.’’ Nature, therefore, being itself in 
as far as given in nature, is essentially historical and history en- 
ters as a real principle of Being into the actuality of every in- 
dividual substance.* 

What is the significance of this conclusion for Brownson’s 
special problem, that of the access possessed by the individual 
to the divine? The complete denial of any immediate natural 
access and the quite unconditional assertion that the individual 

16 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, tv, 413: “Nature is not only active, 
but progressive. This is demonstrable from the very conception which we have 
and cannot but have of God, if we conceive of him at all. Our only conception of 
God is of him as cause, creator, but as an infinitely wise, powerful and good 
cause. He is essentially cause, not merely a potential cause, but actually eternal- 
ly and universally a cause. In causing and creating he is realizing his own in- 
finite ideal in space and time. But space and time are limited and can contain 
only the finite. Creation, therefore, or the universe, viewed either as a whole or 
in detail must be incomplete, can be only a finite realization of the infinite; 
consequently only an imperfect realization of the infinite. 

It must be now and always an imperfect, that is, incomplete realization of the 
divine ideal, because, if it were not, the ideal being infinite, the creation would 
be infinite. An infinite creation is an absurdity. . . . But God is essentially creator, 
always and everywhere a creator. His ideal is infinite and he never relaxes, so to 
say, the creative effort to attain it. Consequently the realization must be forever 
coming nearer and nearer to the complete; which implies, through the con- 
tinuous creative energy of the creator, a continuous progress of the universe 
towards the full and perfect realization of the infinite ideal. Hence the progres- 
siveness of nature herself.” 


17 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, tv, 105. 
18 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, tv, 81. 
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soul, in the nature of things, approaches the divine mediately, 
through the channels of history and tradition, just as it ap- 
proaches the very well springs of Being through the mediation 
of historical natural causal forces.’ 

At this point the severance of his affinity for the ahistorical 
element in Transcendentalism is completed. He has established, 
in complete antithesis to Emerson, the concept of nature as es- 
sentially historical, or the individual life as fundamentally de- 
pendent upon history in all its actuality, of the spiritual life of 
man as mediated by history. He is still far, however, from the 
acceptance of the historical claims of any form of Christianity 
to be the historical channel. The steps by which he comes to 
this further term continue the process by which he has reached 
his rehabilitation of the doctrine of history, and the first step 
toward this ultimate goal is the formulation of the doctrine of 
the supernatural. 

Brownson’s treatment of the problem of the supernatural 
falls into two phases, the first prior to, the second succeeding, 
his conversion. With this second phase, in which he is con- 
cerned primarily with establishing the ontology of the super- 
natural and in which he ventures, without great success, into 
the labyrinth of scholastic metaphysics, we are not here con- 
cerned. In the first phase the supernatural appears as a princi- 
ple of the philosophy of history, and Brownson’s preoccupation 
is with the establishment of the supernatural as a fact of his- 
tory. This preoccupation accords with his principle (formu- 
lated clearly only much later, but implicit in all his thought on 
the maiter) that it is only from the fact of the supernatural that 
one can proceed to its rational explanation. It is in the light 
of this principle that he later, as a Catholic, attacks the tradi- 
tional methodology of the treatise “On The True Religion” in 
which the procedure is to establish antecedently the possibility 
of the supernatural. The providential view of the philosophy 
of history which he expounds appears to him to have the merit 


19 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, tv, 151, 153. 
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of establishing the fact of the supernatural, as the basis for all 
speculation concerning its ontological character and mode of 
operation. 

The providential theory of history, as Brownson conceives 
and expounds it, is a continuation of his doctrine of creation. 
Creation, it will be recalled, he has defined as the real nexus be- 
tween absolute objective being and contingent subjective be- 
ing. This nexus is necessarily historical and progressive, i.e., 
creation is a historical principle of Being, a continuous process. 

The operation of the creative principle in history cannot be 
defined or limited by the fixed laws of nature alone, either an- 
alytically or empirically. For from the nature of the creative 
principle, infinite and absolute, fixed laws of its activity cannot 
be deduced. If fixed laws can be formulated for the operation 
of the creative principle in nature and history, their formula- 
tion must be inductive and empirical. Experience, however, as 
emphatically as analysis, forbids the description of fixed laws 
which preclude any special intervention of the creative princi- 
ple. On the contrary it compels the postulation of such special 
intervention as the only rational explanation of indisputable 
facts of history. 


For ourselves, we confess our utter inability to explain the past 
history of the race on the theory of naturai development or even on 
that of the supernatural inspiration which we believe to be com- 
mon to all men. That history is all bristling with prodigies which 
are inexplicable save on the hypothesis of the constant intervention 
in a special manner of the ever-watchful father.” 


The special intervention of the creative force appears most 
clearly in providential men. These appear at every crisis in 
human affairs, and their powers and characters are such as to 
render impossible any account of them in the terms of ordinary 
human activity. The attempt to dissolve these semi-mythical 
personages into legendary embodiments of man’s experience 

20 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, tv, 94; see also, tv, 399: “This theory of 


the non-intervention of Providence, save through the fixed and permanent laws 
of nature, will not suffice to explain and account for the facts of human history.” 
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appears to him unsound. They can be accounted for only in 
terms of a specially intervening creative power and providence. 
Providence itself he defines empirically as the order or ratio 
of this special intervention, and as such it constitutes the super- 
natural order whose actuality in history is empirical fact. This 
conception of the supernatural also affords the basis for at least 
a descriptive definition of it: it is nothing more or less than the 
divine creative force itself, immediately active at a point in 
time and history. It is God and what he does immediately.”* 
This theory of the supernatural defines the basis upon which 
he is prepared to accept and finally does accept the historical 
claims of Catholicism: that there is a providential and super- 
natural intervention and agency in history, directed to some ex- 
traordinary and crucial historical end. The end toward which 
this supernatural agency and intervention is directed he rec- 
ognizes as the healing of the rupture of original sin; and the suc- 
ceeding steps in his movement toward the acceptance of the 
historical faith is his reconstruction of this doctrine and also 
that of the special mission of Christ and the historical necessity 
of its continuation through a historical principle or institution. 
The reconstruction of the doctrine of original sin follows 
easily upon the sequence of Brownscn’s thought up to this 
point: —the doctrine of creation, of the historical character of 
nature and being, of the solidarity of the human race, the on- 
tological character of the principle of mediation. These all con- 
spire to establish the antecedent possibility of the doctrine be- 
cause they demonstrate the reasonableness of its fundamental 
element: the transference of guilt. The unity of the race in 
Adam constitutes the ultimate ontological ground for this 
transference of guilt, while the doctrine of the unity of the race 
in Adam is itself a conclusion to be derived from the theory of 
creation and the mediated and historical character of Being. 
The fact of original sin Brownson believes that he establishes 
by a trinity of arguments, from tradition, from scripture, and 
from experience. The doctrine of human depravity is univer- 


21 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, 1X, 335. 
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sally held in one form or another by all mankind, he asserts; 
but such universal credence is an argument, at least a presump- 
tive argument, for the truth of the idea, in accordance with the 
precedence which tradition has been shown to possess over the 
evidence of individual reason and experience.** To the argu- 
ment from Scripture he accords, at this point, an authority but 
little surpassing that of an element in the universal tradition. 
The experience of depravity he believes to be individual, im- 
mediate, and universal; and his description of this experience 
he derives from the dualism of the Pauline tradition. 

The intrinsic character of this depravity is made clear to 
him by the opinion he has already reached. It is not individual, 
but generic, inhering in the common human nature, and per- 
taining to the individual only in the sense and to the extent to 
which he shares the common human nature as the basis for his 
own actuality. Further, it cannot be conceived of as a fall from 
original perfection, for such a fall appears to him intrinsically 
impossible. Man was created in the first instance imperfect, 
sharing thus the general imperfection of created nature, which 
itself derives from the impossibility of a finite realization of the 
infinite nature of God. In its innermost essence this original 
depravity of man can consist only in the deviation of the human 
race, as one dimension of creation, from the purpose of the 
whole creation, the progressive actualization or external reali- 
zation of the perfection of God.** 

The fact of original sin established the necessity of redemp- 
tion, the purpose and conditions of which are defined, on the 
one hand by the historical character of Being, and on the other 
by the intrinsic character of the original depravity. The latter 
indicates that the purpose of redemption must be the reinte- 
gration of the life of the human race with the primitive end of 
creation. This end of redemption can be actualized only by a 
special intervention of God himself, a historical incursion of 

22 Parenthetically, the inconclusive character of his doctrine of tradition and 
of universal consent is shown by his assertion (Iv, 152) that “the individual must 


determine what is tradition,” —a manifest impossibility and inconsistency. 
23 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, IV, 152, 153, 421. 
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his special activity, in the character of a providential agent, a 
mediator. 

This historical mediator is Christ. Entirely reversing his pre- 
vious position, namely, that Christ is to be looked upon as no 
more than one instance of the divine indwelling which is the 
natural gift of every man, Brownson now contends unreserved- 
ly for his special character and divine mission. 


It is impossible then to press Jesus into the category of ordinary 
men; he stands out as distinct, peculiar.** 


The unique historical incursion of the Mediator will not 
suffice, however, to the work of redemption. It must be histor- 
ically perpetuated by an institution or principle which will 
continue and actualize its work on the historically successive 
planes of individual being. This historical perpetuation of the 
work of the mediator and redeemer is demanded by the his- 
torical character of nature itself. For, if the Redeemer is to im- 
part to the human race a new life, that life must possess a his- 
torical dimension and principle. The church is the natural and 
inescapable principle perpetuating the Messianic or mediato- 
rial work, and toward it the spiritual life of the individual must 
be orientated as toward that objective principle which alone 
can actualize it. 

With this conclusion, the circle of Brownson’s thought is 
complete. From his initial denial of the historical orientation 
of the spiritual life of man he has passed through the full cycle 
of reconstruction to its inescapable conclusion: the acceptance 
of the historical principle of the perpetual mediatorial work 
of Jesus as the imperative of the religious and moral life. And, 
with this complete reversion of his position, his affinity to 
Transcendentalism is completely dissolved. Now he stands up- 
on the threshold of the ancient church, over which he did not 
hesitate to pass. 


24 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, tv, 149. 
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LOWELL’S COMMONPLACE BOOKS 


RICHMOND CROOM BEATTY 


OWELL'S ability to turn a neat phrase or felicitous sentiment 
is familiar to almost every serious reader of his works. One need 
not agree with his comment that J. G. Percival “seems to have 
thought verse the great distinction between poetry and prose”! to 
relish such a happy marriage of pithiness and wit. Then there is 
his reflection on a certain melancholy remark of Burns: Was the 
dying Scot, in making it, Lowell wondered, thinking perhaps “of 
that helpless future, when the poet lies at the mercy of the plodder, 
of that bi-voluminous shape in which dulness overtakes and re- 
venges itself upon genius at last?”’* And of course there were his 
cheering words to the housewives of America who were troubled 
with the servant problem. Let them take heart, he said: matters 
were far worse in early New England, when unpredictable Indian 
maids-of-all-work were the rule. Your cook, two centuries ago, he 
went on, “might give warning by taking your scalp, or chignon, as 
the case might be, and making off with it into the woods” * 

His talent for this sort of expression was one of the things which 
endeared him to thousands of readers. Meanwhile the question 
arises: Where or how did he come by the knack of it? Was it, simply, 
a natural gift, or was it the result of patient and extended study? 
An examination of his hitherto completely neglected Commonplace 
Books affords, I believe, at least a tentative answer to this dual 
question.* 

Nine of these volumes, of varying small sizes, are to be found 


1 The Complete Writings of James Russell Lowell (Elmwood Edition, Cam- 
bridge, 1904), 11, 109. 

2 Complete Writings, Iv, 91. 

3 Complete Writings, Iv, 51. 

41 can find no reference to these books in Scudder, Greenslet, M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe, or in the writing of anyone else who has had access to Lowell ms. 
material. For gracious permission to quote from the Commonplace Books I am 
indebted to the Harvard University Library. 


39! 
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among the Lowell papers that were given the Harvard Library in 
1911 by Miss Sarah Norton, daughter of Lowell's literary executor, 
Charles Eliot Norton. The earliest actual entry discoverable in the 
first volume is dated January 10, 1839; Lowell was thus not quite 
twenty years of age when he began his series. Inside the title page 
are six pencil profiles—all distinguished by queerly drawn and 
prominent noses—a study of an eye, and a front-face sketch that 
may be vaguely said to resemble the portraits of Motley. Under the 
signature, J. R. Lowell, appears the following couplet: 


These useless scraps of mental lumber 
May be collected without number. 


This sentiment is followed by another one from Fuller: “A com- 
monplace Book contains many notions in Garrison, whence the 
owner may draw out an army into the field, on competent warning.” 
At the bottom of the page Lowell appended the remark of Dr. John 
North, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who had written in his own 
notebook: “I beshrew his heart that gathers my opinion from any- 
thing wrote here.” 

On the following page appears the date 1837-1839, and the some- 
what cryptic title, 


A Commonplace Book — being a nondescript mixture 
of 
The Conflicting plans of those two distinguished men 
Todd 
et 
Locke 
Selected and Arranged by 
; the 
Selector and Arranger.® 


5 The reference to Todd and Locke seems to imply the following: The note- 
book Lowell was using was an alphabetized one, as will be shortly explained, 
which was “Intended as a manual to aid the student and the Professional man 
in Preparing himself for Usefulness.” Its inventor was the “Rev. John Todd, 
Pastor of Edwards’ Church, Northampton.” The reference to Locke is probably 
due to the fact that Locke was one of the topics which Lowell failed in his senior 
year at Harvard, one of the delinquencies which led to his Concord rustication. 
Lowell, in other words, following the recommendations of Todd (“making him- 
self useful by wide reading”) had run into “conflict,” or difficulties, with Locke, 
a knowledge of whose works was required by the College authorities. 
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I should like to suggest the nature of Lowell’s entries in the first 
volume. He follows the alphabetical method which the Reverend 
John Todd recommended. Under the letter A, for instance, appear 
sentiments on such topics as Art (three of these), Archaisms, Affec- 
tation in Style, Age (twice mentioned), Affection, Adversity, Athe- 
ists, Angels, Affinity between Souls, Antiquity (twice mentioned), 
Advisers, Architecture, Autobiography, Author’s Rewards, Abuse, 
Allegories, and Appetites (great). 

The authors or books quoted from which the young compiler 
drew his comments under these various headings are the following: 
Religio Medici, Addison, Blount’s Philostratus (four times), Hip- 
pocrates, Grey’s Letters to West, Daniel’s Defense of Rime (three 
times), Thomas Storer’s Life of Wolsey (three times), Bacon’s Es- 
says, Cicero, Ford’s Lover's Melancholy, Autobiography of Cellini, 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Love’s Pilgrimage, and Joseph Scaliger.* 

The list of items set down under the letter B is similarly long. 
There one finds meditations on such subjects as Beauty, Beads (to 
count prayers with), Beans, Biography, Bible, Bribes, Books (twice), 
Body, and Burials. The authors and works cited are Henry Tay- 
lor’s Henry Van Artevelde, Spenser's “Hymn to Beauty,” Rabelais 
(twice), Carlyle, Webster’s Appius and Virginia, Drummond of 
Hawthornden, Heine’s Letters, Milton’s Areopagitica, Chapman, 
and Ford’s Lover’s Melancholy. 

Then appear the entries under the letter C: Calm, Charles II, 
Character, Chrystal, Clay, Creed, Ceremonies, Censure, Circum- 
stances, Critics (twice), Criticism, Composition (twice), Conduct 
(toward those who have injured us), Conversation, Courage, Con- 
cealment, Conservatism, Conscience, Cunning, and the Church. 
The authors quoted are Sterne, Leonardus of Pisaro, Woolrich 
(Life of Jeffreys) and others. These foregoing entries are, it appears, 
typical. 

What, meanwhile, were the actual sentiments from these men, of 
which Lowell thought sufficiently well to copy down? They display 
an expected variety of range. A few specimens must serve: 


Art. “Nature is the work of the Almighty and Art the work of man 
so at most but Nature’s bastard.” , ; 
Blount’s Philostratus. 
6 An occasional disparity between sentiments and authors quoted is ex- 


plained by the fact that the remarks of two authors sometimes appear under a 
single topic. 
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Biography. How delicate, decent is English Biography, bless its 
mealy mouth! A Damocles’ sword of respectability hangs for- 
ever over the poor English life-writer and reduces him to the 
a S pares. Carlyle, (Westminster Review, 

Jan. 1838). 

Concealment. ‘““We conceal hatred easily, love with more difficulty, 


indifference with the greatest difficulty of all.” 
Ludwig Borne. 


Earth. “To smell of a turf of fresh earth is wholesome for the body; 
no less are thoughts of mortality cordial to the soul.” 
Fuller’s Holy State. 
Fate. “Fate's a spaniel, 
We cannot beat it from us.” 
Webster’s White Devil. 


There are more than two hundred such entries as these in the first 
Commonplace Book. All of them, with one exception,’ appear to 
be from other writers; Lowell, that is, was seeking deliberately 
(after Bacon’s method) to cull and master the pithiest utterances of 
former authors. He was playing the sedulous ape. He was also, it 
would seem, reading rather widely—a statement which a single 
note in the volume confirms, for at the end of it he wrote out a list 
of the books he had gone through for 1838: “Philip von Artevalde 
[sic]. By Henry Taylor (exposes Satanic school capitally in Preface), 
Carlyle’s French Revolution. (3 volumes in 2), Thalaba, by the 
Laureate, Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner,’ Coleridge’s Poems (goth 
time, or 80th), Friar Bacon’s Discoveries, ‘Wallenstein,’ some of 
Joshua Sylvester’s and Du Bartas’s Poems, Shelley’s Cenci and most 
of his other poems, ‘Merry Conceited Jests of Geo. Peele,’ Beau- 
mont and Fletcher (3 plays), Byron’s Manfred, Carlyle’s Miscel- 
lanies (2 vols.), Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, Bunyan, Ford’s Plays, 
Tennyson, Emerson’s Works, Mackintosh’s England (2 vols.), Viv- 
ian Grey, Norton's Statement of Reasons, Mackintosh’s Ethical 
Philosophy, and Locke's Essay.” 

7 What I am terming the sole exception is the entry which appears without 
acknowledgment and which I have been unable to identify: Love: “Seems to 
be a disease which we must all go through at one time or other in our lives, and 
it seems a pity that some sort of inoculation could not be invented so that when 
it comes it may be light and harmless.” He was apparently trying his wings, on 

a subject proper to his years. 
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He was well determined, this imposing list implies, upon that 
practice of varied reading which he never afterwards abandoned. 
It is small wonder that the policies of the Reverend Mr. Todd had 
come into conflict with John Locke’s confining pronouncements. 
Lowell had quite other fish to fry than were dreamed of, even in 
that philosopher’s expansive streams. 


Volume Two of the Commonplace Books contains mainly a series 
of drafts of early poems, but it is important to us for a more sig- 
nificant reason. In it are to be found the first determined examples 
of the author’s interest in writing aphorisms of his own, in setting 
down those sentiments for which he is perhaps chiefly remembered 
in prose. It also reflects a rather positive desire to preserve fresh or 
unusual figures of speech. The following specimens are charac- 
teristic: 

There is one great thing a small mind has room for—great 
prejudice. 

A thousand paths lead to God and only one away from him. 

The people look at the great or successful man as the expression 
of their own aspiration, as their poem. 

The newspaper has spoiled us for long poems or any works of 
sustained thought. . . . The telegraph spits like an angry cat. 

Fine enunciation is the fit clothing of fine speech. 

I discover a new pill for curing earth’s social sickness. 

Old ladies in omnibuses, like bandboxes with the direction torn 


off, not knowing where they are to be dropped and sure to be 
dropped in the wrong place. 


Comfortable as the sound of a cock crowing in the middle of a 
sleepless night in a strange house. 


We have got beyond the time when the strongest man was most 
honored, but have not yet reached that in which the wisest are 
known to be strongest. 


As molten iron we gush forth, but run into stiff moulds and be- 
come mere mechanic wheels in the clockwork of life. 


It is interesting to observe that in this book not a single bor- 
rowed statement appears. Lowell was working, a bit uncertainly, 
for originality — at least in expression, if not always in idea. 
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Volume Three, unlike the preceding one, is dated, the first en- 
try being that of July 22, 1850, under the heading “Characteristics 
of Early Poetry:” 


Poet [is] a misnomer — Namer is the proper term. 


There is just as much chance for originality now as ever. The 
places of commerce, of steam in the spiritual and moral world, are 
yet to be defined. 


Other characteristic entries follow: 


The merit of a book is not to be estimated by the pleasure it gives 
us, but by the amount and kind of pleasure the author aimed at. 


If a man once show the white feather, no other that he can put on 
will hide it or make it forgotten. 


There is a vast deal of nonsense talked about men of the closet, as 
they are called, and of their ability to judge affairs. Able or no, they 
always have the summing up and giving of the case to the jury. 

There is no idea so monstrous but men have been boiled, roasted 
and hanged for it, have stood on one leg by the hour for it. 

[As] weary as a caryatid. 

The first thing that occurs to me about Milton is antenatal. His 
father was an organist. 

Perhaps the sole advantage of the Restoration was that it took 
Milton out of politics. I do not assent to the fallacy that men of the 
closet are ill politicians. They are the very best. But they are too 
good to manage. They see too far, and are less willing to put up with 
all the expedients, delays and compromises needful to the safe 
conduct of a state. 

He played the oboe as an elephant might on his trunk. 

The office of the poet is a vicarious one: he suffers and sings for us. 


[The] interest of tragedy is in a great man struggling with fate, 
but also he must not know that the case is hopeless and we must. 
Milton’s Devil does know that there is no chance. 


The day of the Mastodon and Saurian—long poems that ren- 
dered the earth unfit for human habitation. 


So stiff was he that it seemed as if Death could only drive him in- 
to the earth like a stake. 


He went to his Bible at the last moment, like sailors to the pumps. 


If I do not understand Plato, said my uncle, we are even, for Plato 
could not construe me. 
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Only a great man can do great things. But a small one should not 
try to do great ones, but to do small ones well. 


Small iconoclasts who break off fingers and noses. 
There is nothing men so easily reconcile themselves to as success. 


If one should transmute lead into gold, they would not stop to 
question if he had stolen the lead from his neighbor’s roof. 

Order and arrangement are essentials of beauty. Else were the 
dictionary richer than the poem. 

A woman who wishes to be loved by an author is a fool: she gives 
herself to him a rose; the analyst pulls off petal by petal, counts 


stamens and anthers — labels cryptogamous or what not — and gives 
her back to herself a mere stem. 


As the wood of the violin is shaped by its vibrations so the mind 
by degrees adapts itself to the humdrum tune of the newspaper. 


Father and mother each think the child’s good qualities are 
from themselves. 


These are the important aphorisms that are to be found in the 
volume. As usual, about half of its contents is made up of verse, but 
since this particular section is written altogether in soft pencil it is 
now virtually illegible. 


Volume Four is one of the shortest of the collection. It is also 
undated. What distinguishes it from the preceding ones is the fact 
that its comments are mainly literary in nature. In addition to the 
following statements, which are characteristic, there are a few faded 
drafts of poems and several notes on a lecture on Early English 
Literature. 


When the brain ripens too early, there is always a maggot in it. 


Morals are the oak timber with which we frame our dwellings, 
Manners the softer wood with which we ornament them—or the 
firewood that makes them comfortable —the same material but a 
cheaper variety. 


Dryden was an Englishman who forever dabbled his French 
ruffles in beer. 


Goethe continually milked other minds — if minds those rumina- 
tors and digestors of antiquity into asses milk may be called. There 
were plenty of professors who were forever assiduously browsing in 
vales of Enna and on Pentelican slopes among the vestiges of An- 
tiquity, slowly secreting lacteous facts, and not one of them would 
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have raised his head from that exquisite pasturage, though Pan had 
made music through his pipe of reeds.* 


I know no plays except Shakespeare’s which are vertebrate. All 
others are invertebrate. 


The constant study of our own literature is like breeding in and 
in. The breed degenerates. We must cross with other minds and 
modes of thought. 


A bird is an idealized lung. 
Dante found his century in himself. 
Art fixes the transitory. 


All except a very few pages are torn out of Volume Five. What 
remains is a very early draft of the “Nooning,” a few extracts from 
classroom lectures, an interesting comment under the title “H. D. 
T{horeau],” and several miscellaneous aphorisms about literature. 

The Thoreau comment parallels in sentiment the point of view 
Lowell elaborated in his unfortunate essay on this author: 


A lofty notion of the destiny and dignity of man is an admirable 
thing to keep men out of the dirt, but it often becomes an over- 
weening conceit of the particular person who entertains that no- 
tion and a contempt for the rest of mankind. 


Three other entries appear to be worth noticing: 


Goethe was the Louis XIV of literature. 
Donne worked underground among the very roots of thought — 
but poetry is the flower of thought and feeling. 


Men of Genius write from fulness of mind, men of talent from 
emptiness of pocket. 


It is obvious that Volume Six of the Commonplace Books has 
been erroneously numbered. There are a few early poems, ap- 
parently copied off in their first draft into the volume. Chronologi- 
cally, it seems, one should classify this as Volume II, since the 
phrase “J. R. Lowell —Sept. 29, 1840— Private Journal” is written 
on the title page, and since in one part of it the author follows the 
elaborate alphabetical system of the Reverend Mr. Todd. But Low- 
ell’s efforts to achieve originality are, nonetheless, unmistakable: 


8 Lowell used this passage in “Shakespeare once More” (1868). See Complete 
Writings, 11, 267. 
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Reformers. All reformers think that their mission is from God, 
and it is both natural and necessary that they should be so. For 
having none of earth’s authority and custom to support them, they 
lean on that which is infinite and eternal. 


Forms and Creeds. As we, see that in the flower the petals soon 
drop away, but the seed pod remaineth, so in poesy all forms die 
off, but the soul, which is the seedpod of the fairest and most heav- 
enly flower, abideth forever. 


Poesy’s Eternity. Poetry can never grow old any more than the 
sunset or other glory of nature can. We think we have seen all the 
colors of sunset, but Nature slightly turns the kaleidoscope and lo! 
a thousand more beautiful than we have dreamed of! 


Classicism seems to me to be like the worship of the Greeks. Their 
God was pure and white enough and of perfect proportion, but 
still only a cold hard stone. 

Concetti, Donne and the other poets of what was called “the 
metaphysical school,” would bring Heaven and Earth together to 
make a figure. They would, as it were, borrow her shears of Atropos 
to cut off a flower to stick in their buttonholes, making more fuss 
to “cast a figure” than ever astronomer did. 


A number of more obviously epigrammatic sentences also appear 
in this volume: 


Jealousy only enters where love leaves room. 


There are moods when if anything made us laugh we should go 
mad. 


The spirit of God flowing through a channel of clay must needs 
be discolored. 


How much greater is it to see an angel in the degraded soul than 
in the loft. 


Suddenly my hope went out as does a spark dropt in the ocean. 


The Moorish architecture is the Lyric, the Greek the epic, and 
the Gothic is no form of poetry but poetry itself. It is like a flame. 
It soars up and up and ends nowhere and yet everywhere. 

There was enough of woman in his heart to make it capable of 
true manhood. 


There are many thoughts that flash light on a huge map of black- 
ness, before unseen. 


The tendrils of the heart are like thorns of ivy as they cling the 
closer.° 


® Used in Conversations On Some of the Old Poets (Boston 1844), 80-81. 
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Power, it is said, emanates from the people. Rather from God. 


No, solitude is best for scholars. Earth duns us constantly for 
paltry debts. 


Pope’s pictures are for fine gentlemen. They are like Copley’s: 
the satin is the best part. 


New England has written her epic in railroads and commerce. 
We reverence the divine in men; we should do it in man. 
Public opinion is our Bastille. 
[The] Church is a symbol —all earthly things are so— man needs 
it. 
Give a man absolute powers and you make him a tyrant. 
The low roof of the sky 
Thatched with red lightning. 


He never achieved great things who did not first feel an inward 
call to it [sic]. 

Professors, critics and presidents have all one qualification for 
office — unfitness. 


Thoughts whirled in his mind ghostly, casting hideous shadows 
like a ring of savages dancing round a fire. 


His verses have gouty feet. 


Jupiter sends the poet out into the world with cold and hunger 
to attend him. 


Nature should lead Poesy by the hand, and Poesy should not take 
advantage of it to count all the warts, as Pope did. 


The number of women in the slave states is an encouragement to 
me to hope for Antislavery. 


Her eyebrow was like a new moon one day old. 


The essence of a sect is to adhere blindly to some bygone mani- 
festation of the Divine Beauty. Every sect at first has something 
about it, but it soon loses its fluid property, crystalizes, and then 
you may break it to pieces but can mould it no longer. Truth mani- 
fests itself in some new form in every age and he who remains satis- 
fied with the worship of some former and exhausted illumination 
becomes nothing but an idolator — a worshipper of the image rather 
than of the reality —a sectarian ready to stone.’® 


10 It would be difficult to sum up parts of the theses of Sartor Resartus, “The 
American Scholar,” and the “Divinity School Address” more tersely than in this 
paragraph. It should be remembered that Lowell, by his own statement, read 
Emerson’s “Works” and Sartor Resartus in 1838. His apology to Emerson for 
speaking adversely of his “Divinity School Address” should also be kept in mind. 
See H. E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1901), 1, 58-59. 
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The remaining three volumes of the Commonplace Books are 
without importance. Volume Seven, which runs to only six pages, 
contains a few scattered notes on Cervantes (“He was not a great 
prose writer but a great man writing prose.””) and a record of Low- 
ell’s silver plate as of 1882. This list indicates that he owned 31 
tablespoons, 38 dessert spoons, 24 teaspoons, 24 coffee spoons, 12 
dessert knives and forks, 18 fish knives and a number of other items. 
Volume Eight consists altogether of an Old French Glossary. The 
last volume, number nine, contains a few additional notes on 
words, the ballad, and a few quotations of negligible value. 

The Commonplace Books of any major author are important. In 
the case of Lowell, however, it must be confessed, their yield in sig- 
nificant insight into the secret of his personality and methods of 
work is not great. He kept them too haphazardly. He did not use 
them as a place to confess his dislike, or approval, of contemporary 
writers or ideas, and with the exception of the brief reference to 
Thoreau the entire series is devoid of personalities. As a whole, 
though, the collection is not without meaning. It indicates, some- 
what more sharply than has hitherto been evident, the author’s 
leanings toward Transcendentalism; it shows, through a statement 
of his readings, possibly the earliest awakening of that important 
influence in his literary career. But more significant is the answer 
to the question with which we began. That question, I believe, is 
answered in the normal way: Lowell was not divinely gifted with 
the talent for aphoristic expression. He cultivated it patiently and 
long, and the easy grace of his final manner in prose was the nat- 
ural reward of his labors. 


WHITTIER AND SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


CARL J. WEBER 


HE May 1882 issue of The Atlantic Monthly was all ready for 

press when an event took place which led the editor to cancel 
the last page and to substitute for it a brief last-minute note. By this 
prompt action Thomas Bailey Aldrich, then the editor, was able to 
memorialize “the death of Longfellow on the 24th of March” and 
to promise that “this magazine, whose first number contained his 
prose tribute to Florence Nightingale and whose present issue holds 
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his last poem, will take an early opportunity to record his honorable 
career.” In addition to publishing an account of Longfellow’s ca- 
reer, Aldrich wished to print a memorial poem and he according- 
ly hurried off a letter to Whittier, soliciting a contribution from his 
experienced pen. On March 28 the Quaker poet replied: 


“It seems as if I could never write again. A feeling of unutterable 
sorrow and loneliness oppresses me. . . . I have written a few verses 
for ...the Wide Awake .. . and do not feel that I can do any more 
at present, if ever.” ! 


Yet, within a few weeks of writing these words, Whittier was not 
only composing a new poem but was choosing for it one of the most 
challenging verse-forms — the sonnet. Where did he find this sud- 
den resurgence of poetic fire? For over sixty years the answer to this 
question has been hidden, but a long-forgotten manuscript has now 
turned up which enables the present writer to explain the source 
and occasion of Whittier’s inspiration. 

At the time of Longfellow’s death, the Quaker poet was in his 
seventy-fifth year. Every reader of these words wil! have heard of 
the famous dinner given Whittier at the Hotel Brunswick in Bos- 
ton in honor of his seventieth birthday. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
read a poem in which he spoke of “the wood-thrush of Essex” and 
Richard Henry Stoddard read a sonnet to Whittier. Mark Twain’s 
attempt to be amusing made the occasion notorious, but the pain 
of Mark’s elephantine clumsiness was assuaged for Whittier by the 
affectionate tributes that poured in upon him from all sides. 

Sarah Orne Jewett, of South Berwick, Maine, sent Whittier a 
copy of her newly-published first book, Deephaven, which he later 
acknowledged thus: “I have read Deephaven over half a dozen 
times, and always with gratitude to thee for such a book —so simple, 
pure, and so true to nature.” Later, the two authors met, at the 
home of Mrs. Annie Fields in Boston. In February, 1882, Whittier 
wrote to Miss Jewett from Danvers, Massachusetts, to say: “I won- 
der how I can reconcile myself to the old customary life here, after 
my pleasant stay in Boston, and our delightful companionship 
there.””? 


1 Samuel T. Pickard, Life of Whittier (Boston, 1894), 678. 
2 Pickard, 676. 
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Sarah Orne Jewett too had found the companionship delightful. 
Upon her return to Maine, she followed the example of Holmes 
and Stoddard and composed a poem “To J.G.W.” She entitled it 
“The Eagle Trees.” It is not listed in Currier,* and so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, this is the first publication of the poem. 


THE EAGLE TREES 
To J.G.W. 


Great pines that watch the river go 
Down to the sea all night all day, 
Firm-rooted near its ebb and flow, 
Bowing their heads to winds at play: 
Strong-limbed and proud they silent stand 
And watch the mountains far away, 
And watch the miles of farming land 
And hear the church bells tolling slow. 


They see the men in distant fields 
Follow the furrows of the plough; 

They count the loads the harvest yields 
And fight the storms with every bough, 
Beating the wild winds back again. 

The April sunshine cheers them now 
They eager drink the warm Spring rain 
Nor dread the spear the lightning wields. 


High in the branches clings the nest 
The great birds build from year to year 
And though they fly from east to west, 
Some instinct keeps this eyrie dear 
To their fierce hearts; and now their eyes 
Glare down at me with rage and fear, 
They stare at me with wild surprise 
Where high in air they strong-winged rest. 


I will not trespass in this place 
Nor storm the eagles’ castle-walls, 
Where winds have rocked the royal race 
And taught the note the young bird calls 
Rejoicing as he seeks the cloud, 
And spreads his wings and never falls 
Like weaker birds; but soaring proud 
A king at heart, he conquers space. 


8 T. Franklin Currier, A Bibliography-of John Greenleaf Whittier (Cam- 
bridge, 1937). 
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His keen eyes watch the forest growth, 
The rabbit's fear, the thrush’s flight; 
He loiters gladly, nothing loth 
To be alone at fall of night. 
The silent things around him taught 
Their secrets in the evening light, 
Whispered some wisdom to his thought, 
Known to the pines and eagles both. 


Was it the birds who early told 
The dreaming boy that he would win 
A poet's crown instead of gold? 
That he would fight a nation’s sin, 
On eagle wings of song would gain 
A place that few might enter in, 
And keep his life without a stain 
Through many years, yet not grow old? 


And he shall be what few men are, 
Said all the pine trees, whispering low; 
His thought shall find an unseen star, 
He shall our treasured legends know; 
His words will give the way-worn rest 
Like this cool shade our branches throw, 
He, lifted like our loftiest crest, 
Shall watch his country near and far. 


SARAH O. JEWETT, 
April 1882. 

Miss Jewett had obviously taken some pains with her poem. It is 
not a great composition, for she was not a great poet; but she com- 
posed her tribute in a poetic metaphor, and if the “pine trees 
whispering low” and the “winds at play” and “the warm Spring 
rain” and “wings of song” offer little evidence of originality, the 
stanzaic form is at least of interest as showing that Miss Jewett tried 
to avoid the beaten path. Her stanza is no trite oftava rima, nor 
does she achieve it by a mere telescoping of two ballad stanzas. If 
Shelley and Keats deserve commendation for their unwillingness 
to follow slavishly in the train of other creators of original stanzaic 
forms and preferred to invent their own rhyme schemes, then Sarah 
Orne Jewett can rightly claim some credit for the originality of her 
abab cbca rhyme scheme. 

It is impossible to say when or how Miss Jewett’s tribute was 
placed in Whittier’s hands. We do know that she invited him to 
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visit her at South Berwick, just before she and Mrs. Fields went 
abroad for the summer of 1882, and the poem may have been sent 
with the letter of invitation. In May, 1882, Whittier replied: “How 


kind . . . in thee to write . . . inviting me to South Berwick. 1. . . 
would ... accept... if I could... [but] I must be in Amesbury next 
week, ...and...so I must let thee go with my written benediction 


and with grateful thanks.” * 

Whether “my written benediction” refers to the letter itself or 
whether it refers to a poem, possibly enclosed (like Miss Jewett’s) in 
a letter, one cannot now say. But Whittier’s poem “Godspeed” was, 
according to his own statement, “written on the occasion of a voy- 
age made by my friends Annie Fields and Sarah Orne Jewett.” They 
were on the ocean when May of 1882 changed into June. 

Whittier’s poem, like Sarah Jewett’s presents an original rhyme 
scheme. His sonnet is neither Italian nor English in form, but a 
unique hybrid, rhyming abba cddc effe bb. Whittier published it 
in The Bay of Seven Islands and Other Poems in 1883. Five years 
later, when he was classifying his poems for the definitive seven- 
volume Riverside Edition of his works, he assigned “Godspeed” a 
place among Occasional Poems, and there it remains. 

When the poet attained the age of eighty-four, the Boston Jour- 
nal assembled an entire page of “Tributes to Whittier.” Among 
those who thus honored his birthday was Sarah Orne Jewett. Her 
tribute, sent from South Berwick, Maine, recalled the pine trees, 
the birds, the winds, and the sunshine of her poem to Whittier; 
and either in an unconscious recollection of her poem, or perhaps 
with a deliberate desire to recall it to his mind, she wrote: “The 
joy is our’s of being sure that . . . he is growing yet, like one of our 
noblest forest trees, some great pine. . . . The roots of the great 
landmark cling fast to the strong New England ledges, but its 
green top, where singing birds come and go, is held high to the 
winds and sunshine in clearest air.” ° The fact that the poem and 
the prose tribute were both conceived by the same imagination and 
set down by the same pen is obvious enough. 

What happened to Miss Jewett’s verses? Why she never published 
them I do not know, and the reader can conjecture explanations as 
plausibly as I. Whittier seems to have tipped the manuscript of the 
poem into some book, probably some volume of hers, possibly the 


4 Pickard, 679. 
5 Boston Journal (Saturday, December 12, 1891), 5. 
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copy of Old Friends and New which Sarah had sent him two years 
or so earlier. Whittier had acknowledged the gift by writing: “I am 
glad to get thy charming book from thy own hand. I have read 
Deephaven . . . half a dozen times . . . and Old Friends and New I 
shall certainly read as often. When tired and worried I resort to thy 
books and find rest and refreshing. I recommend them to every- 
body, and everybody likes them.” * 

Whittier survived the date of this exchange of poems by ten 
years. After his death on September 7, 1892, many items from his 
library found their way, eventually, to the shelves of the one-time 
famous library of William F. Gable, of Altoona, Pennsylvania, and 
the manuscript of the Jewett poem went with them. When Mr. 
Gable died, his library was catalogued by an auctioneer, and the 
catalogue’ listed many Whittier items — manuscripts and letters as 
well as printed books. The manuscript of the Jewett poem was, 
however, not among them. It had, at some time or other, been re- 
moved from the book into which it had been tipped; the marks of 
the paste or glue are still discernible. Bundles of such loose papers 
were, at the time of the dispersal of the Gable library, sold without 
catalogue to and by Philadelphia booksellers, and the Jewett manu- 
script thus came into the possession of a private owner. The manu- 
script is now in the library of Colby College. It consists of four 
sheets of paper, on which the poem is written throughout in the 
hand of Sarah Orne Jewett, and signed by her at the end, with the 
date “April 1882.” 

In the very first issue of The Atlantic Monthly in November, 
1867, Oliver Wendell Holmes observed that “all generous com- 
panies of .. . authors .. . are, or ought to be, Societies of Mutual Ad- 
miration. A man of genius,” so Holmes declared, “is not debarred 
from admiring the same quality in another, nor the other from re- 
turning his admiration. . . . Wise ones are prouder of the title 
M.S.M.A. than of all their other honors put together.” Readers of 
Whittier’s “Godspeed” have known, for over sixty years, of his 
admiration for Sarah Orne Jewett. It is pleasant now to be able to 
put “The Eagle Trees” on record, not as a great poem but as the 

6 Pickard, 65,4. 

7 There were, in fact, eight catalogues, issued by the American Art Associa- 
tion auction-galleries of New York City. The sales stretched over eighteen 


months, through four auction seasons, and occupied sixteen days, scattered from 
November 5, 1923, to April 16, 1925. 
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counter-weight in this tiny New England Society of Mutual Ad- 
miration. 


A NOTE ON EMILY DICKINSON’S USE 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


FRANK DAVIDSON 


MILY Dickinson is credited by Professor George Whicher with 

having known well the work of Shakespeare, with having gone 
through his plays “systematically with her friends of the Shakes- 
peare club,” with having displayed an affection for the dramatist 
to the last year of her life, yet with having reflected but little of her 
knowledge of his plays in her letters and poems.’ Perhaps an adap- 
tation she made of a few lines of one play has been overlooked. The 
passage appears in what is generally known as “The Humming- 
bird.” Of the eight lines of the poem the first four provide an 
imagery that interprets inimitably the rapid movement of the bird 
in flight: the vanishing track and the resonance and rusl: rather 
than the sight of emerald and cochineal. The next two lines em- 
phasize, by contrast, the impression left by the opening ones; they 
represent the gradual recovery of blossoms from the bird’s sudden 
impact. Then comes the terse concluding thought, 


The mail from Tunis, probably, 
An easy morning’s ride” 


with its fanciful conjecture of the bird’s mission. Implied in the 
name Tunis, with its suggestion of distance, is the idea of rapidity 
of motion on which the poem began. These lines derive doubtless 
from The Tempest. There Antonio speaks to Sebastian of Claribel, 


She that is Queen of Tunis, she that dwells 
Ten leagues beyond man’s life, she that from Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were post —* 


Both the dramatist and the poet employ the nameT unis, and both 


1 This Was a Poet (New York, 1938), 209-210, 223. See, too, p. 223 for sug- 
gestions Emily Dickinson may have had from Othello and from Richard I11. 

2 Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson, editors, The Poems 
of Emily Dickinson (Boston, 1944), 74- 

8 Karl J. Holzknecht and Norman E. McClure, editors, Selected Plays of 
Shakespeare (New York, 1937), 11, 694. 
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associate with it great distance and the transmission of mail. Emily 
Dickinson's adaptation is aptly, cleverly, and beautifully made. 


HENNING WITTE AND INCREASE MATHER 


HAROLD S. JANTZ 


AY I call attention to the fact that Henning Witte’s notice of 

Harvard College in Part II of Diartum Biographicum, print- 
ed at Riga in 1691, has long since been known to New England his- 
torians and bibliographers? Mr. C. Grant Loomis republished the 
notice in last December’s New England Quarterly, apparently un- 
aware of its original source, and with the statement, ““The appear- 
ance of the following notice is likely to have missed recapture, since 
the book in which it is found is not commonly available in this 
country.” 

Given the date and the contents (more Indian conversion than 
Harvard College), it immediately seemed likely that the source of 
Witte’s note was Increase Mather’s De Successu Evangelii Apud 
Indos in Novd-Anglid, a letter written July 12, 1687, to Profes- 
sor Johannes Leusden of the University of Utrecht, first published 
in London, 1688, and subsequently in many editions in Europe and 
America, in Latin, English, German, and presumably in French 
and other languages. 

This proved to be the case, and Thomas J. Holmes’s Increase 
Mather, A Bibliography of His Works (Cleveland, Ohio, 1931) con- 
tains a brief but clear statement on the relation between Mather’s 
letter and Witte’s notice.' It also refers to the fact that Witte’s no- 
tice was first brought to the attention of New England historians 
and bibliographers in 1914 in the Publications of the Colonial 
Society of America, where the full text and a translation are given.* 
The author, Frederick L. Gay, identified the source in Mather, and 
added a brief footnote pointing out an error in Witte, who gave 
the number of graduates as “CCCXIX” instead of “CCLXIX.” 
Both of the translations contain a very few inaccuracies, the only 
important one in Mr. Gay’s being the omission of “eosque,” in Mr. 
Loomis’s, the use of the word “confirmed,” which is contrary to New 
England concept and usage for the ceremony of ordination. 


1 11, 546-547- 
2 XVII, 232-234. 
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Bolts of Melody. New Poems of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd and Millicent Todd Bingham. (New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 1945. Pp. xxix, 352. $3.00.) 


With the publication of this volume, the way seems at last clear 
for undertaking a complete, orderly, and definitive edition of the 
poems of Emily Dickinson. The inaccuracy and confusion of the 
current collected edition (1931) is plain evidence of the need for 
such a work. Bolts of Melody, with over six hundred and sixty new 
poems, at once complicates the task and clarifies the issues. In no 
previous collection have the major problems of editing Emily Dick- 
inson’s poems been more clearly recognized, and Mrs. Bingham has 
made excellent progress toward their solution. 

The central problem is that of quality. As more and more poems 
came to light after the first winnowing, a great number of frag- 
ments and trivialities were allowed to stand with the more sub- 
stantial poems. Bolts cf Melody is typical. In spite of the protest in 
the Preface that here are poems as fine as she ever wrote, I find very 
few that rank with her best, and these are surrounded by the usual 
host of “nice” poems and by many that can hardly be called poems 
at all. It may be that this was not the occasion for the editorial 
sieve and that, as Mrs. Bingham says, all the poems should be given 
an equal chance for survival. But it is clear that from now on the 
guiding principle must be selection. The poems that have a cer- 
tain magnitude and dignity, developed beyond the mere sketch or 
apercu, should be freed from the ciutter of the lesser pieces, for 
which one envisages in the definitive edition a large and well-or- 
ganized appendix. 

Mrs. Bingham has taken three steps in the right direction. First, 
abandoning the efforts of her predecessors to improve Emily Dick- 
inson’s grammar and rhyming, she has insisted upon as faithful a 
text as can be ascertained. Second, she has introduced an embryon- 
ic appendix (“Part Two”), housing sixty-odd of the most obvious- 
ly fragmentary or occasional bits, many with missing lines or blank 
spaces. Some are even included as “trivial” or “merely obscure”; 
and while applauding so good a start, one wonders why many of 


499 
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the previous six hundred might not similarly qualify. Finally, she 
has most notably improved upon the previous collections in the 
matter of arrangement. In place of the now useless categories of the 
first editors (“Life,” “Nature,” “Love,” “Time and Eternity”), she 
has substituted a dozen new ones, arranged roughly in order of scope 
and profundity. The poems within each section are likewise care- 
fully arranged, and the whole scheme is announced in a preliminary 
guide. A few of the arrangements seem somewhat forced, as when 
Emily Dickinson is represented in the section “Creatures Clad in 
Miracle,” as progressing from skepticism to “an affirmation as 
serene and steady as the Psalms.” One wonders how this squares 
with the conclusion she reaches in the final section of Part One (see 
No. 599). But the general result for the reader is a poetic experi- 
ence as sustained and ordered as we have had from any collection 
of the poems. If a perfectly chronological scheme is, as seems likely, 
out of the question, Mrs. Bingham’s arrangement, with some modi- 
fications, may well be a guide for the future. 

It may be questioned whether Mrs. Bingham’s categories, help- 
ful as they are, are the inevitable ones or indeed are always true to 
the nature of the poems which they include. Too many poems, es- 
pecially in the first few sections, seem uneasy in their surroundings. 
The gist of the trouble lies in the failure to distinguish between 
theme and subject-matter. For instance, the subject-matter of No. 
236 is the deaths of Wolfe and Montcalm, and hence the poem is 
included in “Italic Faces,” a section describing “specific persons, 
some of them historical.”” But its theme — what it is really about — 
is the sweetness of death for those who die for a cause. It is a poem 
about dying, and might well go in “The Final Inch,” a section deal- 
ing with “the ways in which a man may die.” No. 4 is less a “dawn 
piece” than an admonition to be aware of the portentous possibili- 
ties of a day. It is a poem about time and our attitude toward it. To 
be sure, many of the poems are “about” what it is she is describing. 
No. 1 (dawn), No. 34 (sunset), No. 68 (Indian summer) catch the 
moods and colors of nature for their own sake; they are as “exter- 
nal” as the titles of their sections imply. But more often than not, 
Emily Dickinson uses the things of nature for the ends of symbol 
and parable, and here the categories are often misleading. No. 109 
is less about a bobolink’s singing than about the effort of the soul 
to ease its suffering through self-expression; it is a singing close to 
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her own kind of writing, and the poem might fit into the section 
“Vital Light,” dealing with the nature of the poetic inspiration. 
Theme is safer than subject-matter as a guide for classification be- 
cause it is more basic. If this principle is followed, the poems that 
really belong in the descriptive sections will be found to be much 
fewer, and many now placed there will fit more congenially in the 
later categories. Ultimately, every available chronological hint 
should be used in arranging the poems to give the direction and 
development of Emily Dickinson’s thought on all the main themes 


that concerned her. Ricuarp B. SEwALt. 


Yale University. 


Winthrop Papers. Volume III, 1631-1637; Volume IV, 1638-1644. 
Edited by Allyn Bailey Forbes. (Boston: The Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 1943, 1944. Pp. xlii, 544; xlii, 531. $5.00 each.) 


The publication of these two handsome volumes should be a 
source of gratification for all those who are interested in early New 
England. In no other group of documents is there to be found so 
rich and varied a body of materials bearing on the history, the life, 
and the thought of this region as in the papers of the Winthrop 
family. Their complete and systematic publication as a single 
chronological series is therefore a splendid contribution which the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and its able editor, Allyn Bailey 
Forbes, are making. 

One important change in editorial policy has taken place. It 
has been decided to discontinue the piecemeal publication of John 
Winthrop’s Journal as an integral part of the documentary ma- 
terial in this series. The Society hopes to bring out at some future 
date a new edition of the entire Journal as a separate publication. 
This decision is, on the whole, eminently wise, for it will make that 
important narrative much easier to use when published consecu- 
tively than if it were included in broken installments spread 
through a series of volumes. It must be admitted, however, that the 
reader of the third and fourth volumes of the general series some- 
times regrets not having Winthrop’s own account of an event or 
controversy printed in close proximity to the other documents in 
the collection which bear upon it, as was the case in volumes one 
and two. 
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The editor has been most successful in turning up items not 
previously published. A little less than a fifth of the documents in 
these two volumes are here printed for the first time. While most 
of them are short and relatively unimportant, their very number 
adds to the reader’s confidence that here is as nearly complete a 
collection of papers of the Winthrop family for these years as it is 
now possible to bring together. Each document is footnoted to 
show the location of the manuscript, if still extant, and where, if 
ever, it has been previously published. In other respects the anno- 
tation has been kept within strict limits. Only a few individuals 
are specifically identified or described; in most instances references 
to personal sketches in other places are made to suffice. This meth- 
od will doubtless be satisfactory enough for most present readers, 
especially for those of wide knowledge or with time, patience, and 
a good library at hand, but it seems to the reviewer to be somewhat 
short-sighted. If this series is to be the definitive edition of the 
Winthrop Papers, as it has every right to be considered, and is to be 
an essential tool for students of the period for generations to come, 
then it ought to stand on its own bottom and provide in somewhat 
more ample measure the supplementary information needed for its 
most effective use. It must be made clear, however, that the editor 
has supplied useful footnote commentary on other than purely per- 
sonal matters and that the information given is both accurate and 
thoroughly to the point. 

The fourteen years covered by these two volumes are among the 
most important in the history not only of Massachusetts but of all 
New England. In 1631 the founders of the Bay Colony had gained 
a foothold in the New World but had not yet assured the success of 
their undertaking. By 1644 Massachusetts was firmly established 
and had weathered a period of economic distress and of internal 
dissension. By the same time, and partly because of that dissension, 
a number of other independent colonies had sprung up in the New 
England region; the first serious Indian threat had been met and 
ended with the victory over the Pequots; and four of the colonies 
had come together to form the first loose union of American com- 
monwealths. On nearly all the important events of these years in 
New England and on many contemporary happenings in the moth- 
er country — almost equally interesting and important to the Puri- 
tans in America —the documents in these two volumes contribute 
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significant detail. There is also much useful information to be 
found, especially among some of the papers here printed for the 
first time, on the smaller, more personal affairs that went to make 
up the round of daily living in New England: invoices of goods 
shipped from overseas, arrangements for an apprenticeship or a 
marriage, the payment of debts, the extension of credit, or the ap- 
prehension and punishment of wrongdoers. A systematic reading of 
these pages is a first-class introduction to life in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony during its formative years. 

The strongest impression made on this reviewer by such a read- 
ing is that of the central place which John Winthrop occupied on 
the New England stage. Of course, it is to be expected that, as 
leader in the migration and governor of the largest colony during 
much of the period covered by these volumes, he should have been 
the writer or recipient of many of the more significant documents 
of these years. But it was not only his official position that kept him 
so much in the foreground. It is clear from the letters addressed to 
him by men and women in all walks of life that he had in a very 
real sense the gift of leadership, that he commanded trust and re- 
spect from his equa!s as well as from his inferiors, and that he held 
the personal affection of a number of those with whom he thorough- 
ly disagreed, such as Roger Williams and William Coddington. He 
must have been, in his seventeenth-century way, a most obliging 
and accessible gentleman, for men and women who scarcely knew 
him personally seem to have had no hesitation in asking him to 
look after all sorts of personal matters for them. His reputation for 
willingness to help others must have been widespread. It is un- 
fortunate that such a small proportion of Winthrop’s own purely 
personal letters have survived. Yet, judging by the examples that 
remain, it seems probable that a complete collection of his letters 
to his correspondents would, if available, simply add color and de- 
tail to the picture already outlined of a warm-hearted and generous 
personality. This side of Winthrop’s character is wholly attractive. 
Undoubtedly it helps to explain his continued leadership in New 
England. 

It is on his other, more official, side that he has been most severe- 
ly criticized and on which, judged by twentieth-century standards, 
he has appeared to some historians to be a man of harsh and auto- 
cratic principles. Certainly, several of the longer state papers in 
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these volumes, in which Winthrop defended his position or argued 
questions of church and civil polity, express views utterly alien to 
present-day concepts of religious or political liberalism. His “Dis- 
course on Arbitrary Government” (iv, 468-488) and his often quoted 
statement that democracy “is, among most civil nations, accounted 
the meanest and worst of all forms of government” (Iv, 383) would 
hardly win him a wide political following in the American Re- 
public of three centuries later. Even in his own day his fellow-New 
Englander Thomas Hooker was far more liberal —to say nothing 
of his personal friend but intellectual opponent Roger Williams. 
Yet Winthrop’s views undoubtedly came far closer to the generally 
held position of his own age than did those of Hooker or Williams, 
and only critics who like to indulge in the unhistorical sport of 
judging a man primarily by standards of a different age, will con- 
demn him out of hand. And even they must acknowledge his purity 
of motive and unselfishness of purpose. 

A substantial number of the letters in these volumes reflect the 
activities and interests of John Winthrop, Junior. Though his per- 
sonality does not emerge as clearly from the papers of these years 
as does that of his father, many of these qualities appear which 
made him one of the most remarkable of second-generation New 
Englanders. His intellectual interests, maintained by European 
travel and study and by contact with his English and Continental 
correspondents, his restless activity as a leader of settlement both in 
Massachusetts and in Connecticut, and his pioneering experiments 
in the production of salt and iron in New England, all are evidence 
of his almost limitless energy and his extraordinary versatility. 
Those who take pride in the “typical Yankee” of later generations 
can find in the correspondence of the second John Winthrop evi- 
dence to establish him as the first and one of the foremost of the 
type. 

The Winthrops left an indelible impress upon the life of colo- 
nial New England. In the society of the mother country their capa- 
city for leadership might never have had a chance to develop, if 
the family had not migrated. But in the New World, and especially 
in New England, their outstanding qualities found rich soil in 
which to grow. In them was reflected Puritanism at its best, and 
through their leadership Massachusetts, and New England gen- 
erally, deeply benefited. And to anyone who would understand 
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their New England the reading of these notable volumes will bring 


a real reward. 
LEonarpD W. LABAREE. 


Yale University. 


Walden Revisited: A Centennial Tribute to Henry David Thoreau. 
By George F. Whicher. (Chicago: Packard and Company. 1945. 
Pp. 93: $2.00.) 

If a big book is a big evil, it is not always true that a small book 
is a great good, but Mr. Whicher’s little volume on Thoreau, writ- 
ten for the Walden centenary, is so admirable in manner and so 
dense in substance that it can hardly be called anything less than 
this. In its freedom from pedantry, its avoidance of arid irrele- 
vancies, its easy concentration on the essentials, and its imaginative 
understanding, Walden Revisited is a model that American liter- 
ary scholars might well keep before their eyes. French scholars 
sometimes write books like this on their great writers: we have too 
few examples of the genre among ourselves. 

After an introductory chapter on the Walden episode, Mr. 
Whicher devotes a chapter to a skillful short narrative of Thoreau’s 
life, which is followed by an account of his most important trips 
and the books that resulted from them —except the Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack, which has the ensuing chapter to itself. 
Accounts of Thoreau’s reading and his friendships follow, and the 
next two chapters are devoted to the related subjects of his views on 
society and on purely political matters. The last three chapters deal 
with Thoreau’s contradictory attitudes toward nature, his art as a 
writer, and finally some general considerations. In less than a hun- 
dred pages, Mr. Whicher has glanced, and without the appearance 
or the reality of haste, at all the sides of Thoreau that really de- 
serve treatment. 

In doing so, he has preserved what is almost exactly the right dis- 
tance from his subject —not too close for perspective, not too re- 
mote for understanding. It is clear that Mr. Whicher is a good 
Thoreauvian, but he is by no means an idolater. I do not know 
that anyone has put his finger quite so precisely on one of Thoreau’s 
deficiencies as Mr. Whicher does in these sentences: “It is doubtful 
if he ever realized explicitly that worship of nature is only” —or, at 
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any rate, is often—‘“‘a thinly disguised form of self-worship, lead- 
ing to sterility. . .. His quest for a free, abundant life ended in his 
being committed to comradeship with rocks and stones and trees.” 
That is finely said, and I believe unanswerable; on other pages Mr. 
Whicher pays his respects to the conventionality, the plain prudish- 
ness, of some of Thoreau’s moral judgments. 

This is not, and could not be, the prevailing tone of the volume: 
it is Thoreau’s strength and depth that mainly interest Mr. 
Whicher, not his foibles. Much of what he says in this vein is nat- 
urally a restatement of things that have been said before, though 
not often so well. One is enormously grateful to Mr. Whicher, for 
example, for the manner in which he deals with Thoreau’s aboli- 
tionist passion, a subject on which our tendency nowadays is to 
duck and scrape. In general, Mr. Whicher’s account of Thoreau’s 
political and social convictions comes as close to justice, in the ex- 
pository sense, as seems humanly possible. I should dissent from 
the implied acceptance of some of these; surely, quite aside from 
mere politics or sociology, Thoreau’s Transcendental individual- 
ism is objectionable to us now on ethical and indeed religious 
grounds: in its purest and highest form, it still makes too little al- 
lowance, tragically little allowance, for the truth that “we are 
members one of another.” It is only rarely, however, that one feels 
any inclination to take issue with Mr. Whicher in this volume; the 
impression finally left is one of fairness, genuine feeling, and com- 


rehension. 
P NEWTON ARVIN. 


Smith College. 


Peabody of Groton: A Portrait. By Frank D. Ashburn. (New York: 
Coward McCann, Inc. 1944. Pp. xii, 444. $5.00.) 


Everyone knows about Groton. Groton is the American Eton; it 
is Brooks Brothers jackets; it is the prime breeder of the collegiate 
“white man”; it is the Rector marrying the Old Boy; it is the Old 
Boy enrolling his son at birth; it is Social Register and Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton; it is Wall Street and the Episcopal Church. In 
brief, Groton is very, very exclusive, the snob school of all snob 
schools. 

Grotonians are uncomfortably sensitive of their conspicuous 
niche in our secondary school world, and their awareness that any 
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derisive “unravelling of the old school tie” must start with the Alma 
Mater has done much to augment the well-publicized “Groton 
Family” spirit. This defensive clannishness (which Grotonians share 
with all persecuted minorities) should be viewed with a sympathetic 
eye on the sociological level, but clearly it does nothing to lessen 
the gap existing between the Grotonian and the outside world. 
Some of the “saint school” lads will commiserate; before the rest of 
us he is reduced to a plaintive “Because I’m Groton doesn’t mean 
I’m not a regular guy.” It isn’t easy to be a Grotonian, and for this 
reason alone Franklin Roosevelt deserves the permanent gratitude 
of all Groton’s sons: he so conducted himself that it was always 
with a start that one recalled he was a Grotonian and a loyal one. 
Roosevelt bridged the gap; perhaps because it never occurred to 
him to be on the defensive about Groton — either intellectually with 
apologies, or socially with ‘Chanksgiving baskets for the unem- 
ployed. 

Mr. Ashburn has not won the emancipation which Franklin 
Roosevelt achieved; on the contrary, his close personal and semi- 
professional contacts with Groton have made him something of an 
official spokesman for the school. Encouraged by the Rector, in 
1927 he founded Brooks School — destined to be dubbed, irrever- 
ently and with only partial truth, the “baby Groton” of secondary 
schools. In 1934 he produced Fifty Years On in commemoration 
of Groton’s first half-century. Privately printed (Gosden Head), this 
sumptuous volume was principally intended for family consump- 
tion and is replete with the nostalgic photographs, reminiscences 
and success-story statistics conventional in such esprit de corps 
publications. Fifty Years On is an able compilation of Grotoniana, 
and Mr. Ashburn has imbued it with a pleasant labor-of-love qual- 
ity, but it offers no folksy rapproachment for the uninitiated. 

In Peabody of Groton Mr. Ashburn writes for a wider audi- 
ence, but he has made a too strenuous attempt to prevent his por- 
trait of a man from becoming another history of Groton. That he 
has been only partially successful is to the advantage of the general 
reader, since (as the title itself implies) Peabody’s sole interest to the 
rest of us is that he founded our plushiest school and was its pater- 
familias, of legendary proportions, for fifty years. So it is that when 
Mr. Ashburn’s book deals with Peabody's pre-Groton years and 
later private life it makes dull going; but when it talks of Peabody 
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the headmaster — his establishment of the school; his varying rela- 
tionships with boys and masters, parents and trustees; his educa- 
tional convictions; his ubiquitous influence in the smallest de- 
tails of Groton life — it becomes the engrossing account of a creator 
and his work. To know all is to forgive much. This biography of the 
Rector is the best introduction to Groton the rest of us are ever 
likely to have. 

From the beginning Peabody's path was cushioned by many fac- 
tors which—to put the matter crudely—have considerable cash- 
value for one who aspires to a successful headmastership. On the 
material sie he was blessed by intimate associations with families 
of wealth and “good breeding,” and he was able to bring these ad- 
vantages to full fruition by complementary assets more peculiarly 
his own. Education never appears to have been a very complex 
process to him. It was Sound Scholarship in the classroom. It was 
the Church. It was Character Building on the playing fields. Every- 
where it was Discipline and Good Manners and the school in loco 
parentis. This reduction of educational philosophy to a handful of 
specific objectives not only provided a tight rein for his boundless 
energy; it guaranteed a basic conservatism as the pattern of Gro- 
ton’s development. It underwrete the simple confidence of- its 
graduates: “There will always be a Groton.” 

Peabody of Groton bears the marks of an “official” biography; 
it is therefore greatly to Mr. Ashburn’s credit that he has not 
glossed over “all the little peculiarities and slight blemishes” of his 
subject —even though in his reports of Mr. Peabody’s more signifi- 
cant controversies within the Groton fold he seems, sometimes, to 
have loaded the dice pretty heavily in the Rector’s favor. 


CAMERON THOMPSON. 
New Lebanon, New York. 


The First Century of New England Verse..By Harold S. Jantz. (Re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety for October, 1943. Worcester, Massachusetts, 1945. Pp. 292. 
$2.50.) 

In the course of an investigation which was necessarily postponed 
by the war, the author discovered that his studies in the literature 
of the first century of New England were leading him apparently 
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into uncharted waters. “It soon became apparent that previous sur- 
veys and bibliographies were unacquainted not only with the un- 
published verse but also with a large part of the printed verse.” 
(p. 4). The result is a substantial study. A critical and descriptive 
survey of 108 pages is followed by “A Selection of Newly Discovered 
Verse” (pp. 113-174). The monograph is concluded with an an- 
notated, inclusive “Bibliography of Early New England Verse” (pp. 
175-292), that lists material more than four-fifths of which is here 
newly assembled from ephemeral broadsides, manuscripts, com- 
monplace books and journals, and from obscure and neglected 
seventeenth-century publications. The compilation is a work of 
careful scholarship, and it led the author to speculate whether ex- 
isting critical estimates still obtained. An examination of this new 
material gave warrant, he concluded, that “many literary judg- 
ments and general conclusions were almost worthless, since they 
left out of account so much of our finest verse (some of which flatly 
contradicts their material and critical statements) . . . .” (pp. 4-5). 

The selections here printed presumably are representative of the 
best which has been newly found. They are nevertheless but a frac- 
tion of the whole, so that confirmation of the author’s claims must 
necessarily await the more complete publication which is promised 
in future issues of the Proceedings. 

With so much freshly recovered material at hand, the compiler is 
properly doubtful of our ability at present to estimate finally the 
first century of American literary culture until further searches 
have gathered the evidence (which has in fact been available for 
the past 200 years), and thereby make assessment possible. “Have 
many of our best prose writers also remained unknown?” (p. g). The 
query is pertinent. The seventeenth century particularly is still, for 
colonial American literature, a terra incognita, where the basic 
lists of writers have yet to be compiled, not in New England alone 
but elsewhere. Much that is accepted at present as a final estimate 
is derived from insufficient evidence, as the impressive bibliography 
to this essay, dealing with one small segment of colonial culture, 
amply demonstrates. 

But when all this has been admitted, and speaking now only of 
seventeenth-century New England verse, there remains a very grave 
doubt whether the quantity yet to be recovered will materially alter 
critical judgments about its quality as much as the essay implies. 
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The service of Mr. Jantz’s critique is most fully realized in its ex- 
amination of all the material he has recovered. Edward Johnson is 
given appropriate recognition, and Roger Williams and Edward 
Taylor. But to what extent is the verse of Richard Steere, John 
Saffin, and others—long in print if known only to specialists — in 
need of new valuation in literary history? 

If the printed selections are representative of the whole, as they 
may fairly be considered, it would seem that the critical estimates 
existing at present will not seriously be challenged. A great deal re- 
mained in manuscript because the writers had neither the desire to 
achieve notice as versifiers, nor the skill to sustain a poetic flight. 

This study is of great importance for the material it assembles 
that has previously been neglected or unknown. The literary critic 
will take issue with Mr. Jantz on some of his conclusions, but he will 
be grateful for the evidence here accumulated that the definitive 
study of seventeenth-century American literature cannot be made 
until more studies of this nature have been undertaken. 


Lawrenceville, New Jersey. ‘Tesoesas Ei. Jousmon. 


The House of Hancock. Business in Boston, 1724-1775. By W. T. 
Baxter. Harvard Studies in Business History, x. (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press. 1945. Pp. xxiii, 321. $3.50.) 


This is an accountant’s story of the house of Hancock. It is 
crammed with facts and all sorts of interesting data about business 
in Boston in the middle years of the eighteenth century. Professor 
Baxter writes clear and explicit English and is completely free from 
the pedantic jargon which makes the books of many doctors of 
philosophy entirely unintelligible to intelligent readers. He ex- 
plains very clearly the use of ledger accounts to promote barter and 
facilitate the carrying on of trade without currency. He also dem- 
onstrates the necessity of three-cornered trade and the export of 
commodities to provide foreign exchange to pay for imports, and 
shows the value and importance of the army supply business in the 
French wars in providing Mr. Hancock with drafts on London. The 
clear presentation of all these transactions is excellent and interest- 
ing, especially to one like the writer who was treasurer of a corpora- 
tion for many years. 
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It is when the author wanders off into the field of history that he 
is not so convincing. Mr. Hancock would never have admitted that 
he was a smuggler in his early days and would have claimed he was 
resisting oppression in his later ones. In 1735 most of the Massa- 
chusetts merchants were simply continuing the free trade they had 
enjoyed under the old charter and when, for years on end, nobody 
stopped them, the practice was assumed as a right. 

There is also an aspersion of graft in securing the army contracts 
in Nova Scotia, but one is inclined to wonder whether the British 
Army officers were not more blamable than Hancock, and whether 
his methods of business and the quality of goods supplied were not 
better than those of contemporary army contractors. Apparently 
he had nothing to do with supplying the colonial army in 1745, at 
Louisburg before the British took over. 

The book bristles with the orderliness of an accountant’s mind. 
Mr. Baxter’s chapters are cut into sections, numbered and la- 
belled. There are voluminous footnotes, appendices to the chap- 
ters, and notes to the appendices. All are accurate and excellent, 
but they detract from readability. The author has the unfortunate 
habit, popular with certain cheap modern biographers, of calling 
his victim “Thomas” throughout. If he had met the Honorable 
Mr. Hancock in 1750, he would not have hailed him as “Thomas” 
more than once. 

None of the transactions he notes is, of course, unique with Han- 
cock. The Orne, Pickman, and Derby papers at the Essex Institute 
would yield as excellent returns from as critical an analysis; Timo- 
thy Orne’s great ledger especially is a wonderful bit of work. These 
men all dealt in potash, salt codfish, molasses and rum made from 
it. They also developed some trade which Mr. Baxter would call 
“smuggling” in which no doubt Hancock also indulged, though 
apparently undetected by his biographer, namely swapping rum 
with the Breton fishermen down on the Banks for excellent French 
manufactures. Only those bred in the old New England shipping 
tradition know of the things not written down but “of which our 
fathers told.” In criticising compound interest (p. 192) and accusing 
Kilby of cheating (p. 201), it is suggested that these transactions 
should be judged by the standards of the times and the place. The 
allusion to “gambling” in Marine insurance (pp.178-206) does not 
fully explain the matter. All the Colonial ship owners were per- 
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force insurers and a merchant would get little underwriting on his 
vessels if he did not do his share for the others. Evidently Hancock 
did no more than he could help. 

The old commercial papers testify fully against the assertion that 
“the government's new policy had put a stop to peddling trips 
among the French Islands” (p. 272). We should like to see some 
evidence that the Patriot party “was denouncing wealth and privi- 
lege.” If the trip of the British soldiers was exclusively to capture 
Adams and Hancock (p. 289), why did Gage send out the various 
other expeditions, like Leslie’s to Salem? The comments on pages 
2go and 291 demand better authority than that of J. T. Adams to 
be convincing. Finally, is the emphasis on the “minute” operations 
of Hancock justified (p. 295)? Were they small compared with 
private merchants’ transactions abroad at the time? The avidity 
with which the great mercantile houses of Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Genoa, Leghorn and other commercial cities showered the 
Salem merchants with “prices current” and glowing invitations to 
trade (still on file in the Essex Institute), suggests they did not con- 
sider them inconsiderable. 

But in spite of all these really petty criticisms, Professor Baxter 
has produced a good book and a valuable book and the writer as 
well as innumerable students of Colonial History will be grateful 
to him. We have too few real histories of Colonial trade and too 
many assumptions of what went on by people who have never re- 
viewed the great masses of private Colonial documents still avail- 


able. 
James DUNCAN PHILLIPs. 


Topsfield, Massachusetts. 


The Midnight Cry. A Defense of the Character and Conduct of 
William Miller and the Millerites, Who Mistakenly Believed 
that the Second Coming of Christ Would Take Place in the Year 
1844. By Francis D. Nichol. (Takoma Park, Washington, D. C.: 
Review and Herald Publishing Association. 1944. Pp. 560. $3.50.) 


“And at midnight there was a cry made, Behold the bridegroom 
cometh ....” William Miller, a New York farmer, became con- 
vinced after some years of studying the Prophecies that Christ, the 
bridegroom of the parable, would return to rescue the faithful 
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about the year 1843, when the world would perish by fire. Thus be- 
gan the modern Adventist movement. Accounts of “Millerism” have 
nearly all gone to extremes of indictment or defense. This volume 
is an able one of the latter type. 

In a disarming preface the author confesses that his book does 
not pose as history. Himself a Seventh-day Adventist minister and 
editor, the Reverend Mr. Nichol has not allowed thorough study of 
the origin of the denomination to detract from his loyalty. The 
work is based on careful examination of original sources — manu- 
scripts, Millerite tracts, official records, and contemporary newspa- 
pers. It is a pity that the vast research evidenced in the impressive 
bibliography and footnotes could not have resulted in a history 
rather than an apology. Perhaps a less openly polemical product 
would have provided a better “defense.” 

The book is divided into two parts of-about equal length. The 
first presents in narrative form the story of Miller’s life and the ac- 
tivities of his followers. The second consists of answers to much- 
bruited charges that the Millerites held strange new beliefs, that 
they indulged in “fanatical” practices, that they wore “ascension 
robes,” that the leaders were racketeers, and that the doctrine was 
to blame for hundreds of cases of insanity, suicide, and murder. The 
author has left no stone unturned in his effort to refute these con- 
tentions. He points out that no less an intellect than Sir Isaac New- 
ton was also a devout student of the books of Daniel and Revelation. 
He quotes Whittier to prove that Millerite camp-meetings were or- 
derly. He has combed the records of New England asylums to show 
that insanities attributed to Millerism numbered only a few 
dozen and has secured the testimony of psychiatrists that these were 
probably among persons predisposed to mental breakdown. 

The most interesting section is that devoted to exploding the 
tradition that Miller’s disciples garbed themselves in “ascension 
robes.” Had they universally marched out to graveyards and hill- 
sides in white muslin gowns on October 22, 1844, the final day set 
for the Advent, it is incredible that contemporary newspapers 
would not have reported the fact. They are silent on this point, ex- 
cept for one reference describing the occasion in Cincinnati, which 
states that the millenarians were dressed like everyone else. It 
would appear that for the most part they spent the day quietly in 
their homes or tabernacles. Undoubtedly the movement was a 
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much more prosaic one than the public has usually assumed. 

Many of the wilder tales regarding it do rest on contemporary 
newspaper evidence, but such stories were generally prefaced with 
“It is reported” or “They say.” Others were clearly facetious. Even 
so renowned a historian as John Bach McMaster allowed himself 
to fall into inaccuracies through careless reliance on journalistic 
sources. Independent investigation done by the reviewer two years 
ago confirms Mr. Nichol’s conclusion as to their untrustworthy 
character. The book is also a valuable corrective to Clara E. Sears’s 
popular account, Days of Delusion, derived chiefly from second 
and third-hand family gossip. 

Nevertheless the work is weak in various respects. It not only de- 
fends the Millerites against the more absurd and extreme allega- 
tions; it also assumes that Adventist theology is eminently rational, 
accepting a literalist view of Scripture which is repugnant to en- 
lightened minds, and exhibiting an unrealistic and escapist atti- 
tude regarding the present world. The style is diffuse and repeti- 
tious, and the organization could profitably be streamlined. Treat- 
ment of the social and intellectual roots and historical context of 
the movement is hopelessly inadequate. In short, a definitive his- 
tory of Millerism is yet to be written. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. ats SE. 


The Public Records of the State of Connecticut for the Years 1783 
and 1784, with the Journal of the Council of Safety from January 
9, 1783 to November 15, 1783. Compiled by Leonard Woods 
Labaree, State Historian. (Hartford: Published by the State. 
1943- Pp. xi, 356. $5.00.) 


This meticulously edited volume covers the last months of the 
American Revolution as they passed in Connecticut, where little 
readjustment or economic reconversion was required. Indeed the 
war was all over as far as this tight little State was concerned, and 
it did not leave even an interesting agrarian conflict in this rural 
community of small farms and a homogeneous Anglo-Saxon popu- 
lation. Little of importance occurred, and these Records have no 
rich lode of gleanings for the institutional, social or religious his- 
torian and contain few really valuable notes for genealogists or 
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antiquarians. There were no clashes of classes or creeds such as one 
would dig out of local records and minutes. There were no seed- 
lings of liberalism. And petty town-wide strife of politicians and 
parochial conflicts did not break into state records or upset any 
prejudices. 

The Assembly provided a new seal: Sigil. Reip. Connecticutensis. 
There was an effort to separate the functions of government when 
an executive officer was barred from a seat on the Superior Court, 
although the same act created a Supreme Court of Errors composed 
of the Lieutenant Governor and members of the Council. The As- 
sembly also incorporated the State’s first cities: Hartford, New 
Haven, Middletown, New London, and Norwich, with some en- 
largement of their local autonomy. An Excise Act was passed for 
the sake of revenue and to discourage convivial habits; and Noah 
Webster's campaign resulted in the first copyright law in the United 
States: An Act for the Encouragement of Literature and Genius. 
Joel Barlow petitioned for the right to publish and vend his altered 
psalms in Dr. Isaac Watts’ version, and this was granted. An Act 
for Encouraging Commerce of the State, “Provided also that noth- 
ing herein shall be understood to imply a countenance to or an al- 
lowance of the Slave Trade so called on the African Coast or else- 
where.” There were acts against trading with the enemy, regulat- 
ing the military force, relative to prisoners of war, for the relief of 
veterans (including a miserly pension for a disabled hero of Bunker 
Hill), and compensation for some property losses suffered at the 
hands of the enemy. 

There are references to the Susquehanna lands; to persons going 
over the Sound to Long Island without a permit; to a deserted wom- 
an given the rights of a femme sole to manage her own business; 
to a successful petition of a Lebanon man for a wage-allowance for 
his slave-soldier who was wounded in a skirmish with the enemy; 
to loyalist properties of which distinguished James Hillhouse of 
New Haven was sometimes an administrator; to the admission as a 
freeman of Richard Smith whom the war had caught in England; 
to the petition of Sergeant Jonathan Arnold to change his name to 
Steuben, after the general who had befriended him; to slaves who 
escaped to the English lines and found freedom; to imprisonment 
for debt; and to Tories who would return to their native heath. 
There are appointments of judges and magistrates and officers of 
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train-bands. These are the sorts of bits and pieces out of which 
social history of the late revolutionary years can be documented. 


Washington, D. C. RICHARD J. PURCELL. 


Development of State School Administration in Vermont. By John 
C. Huden. (Montpelier: The Vermont Historical Society. 1944. 
Pp. xi, 277. $4.00.) 

Vermont's state motto is “Freedom and Unity.” It is so embossed 
upon the great seal; and it is engraven into the history of the state. 
Both were natural attachments of the people. Freedom — yes, to do 
all sorts of things —was what the Allens and the others sought in 
Vermont during the first days. Later, unity had to be embraced, or 
freedom be forsaken. The motto was not “Liberty and Equality”; 
it was freedom they wanted in the “Grants.” To this desire for free- 
dom both the force of circumstances and the impact of external 
neighbors added another element — unity. The strains of both are 
still dominant in Vermont. There are traces of these two strains, 
hidden though they be, in Huden’s study. 

The author purposed to discover and trace the main trends of 
educational organization in Vermont, and to show how educational 
organization was influenced by geography, politics, economics, and 
social considerations. His treatment is both chronological and topi- 
cal, the latter restricted largely to administration, supervision, fi- 
nancial support, and the licensing of teachers, as “vertical slices” 
of Vermont’s educational history. His study is limited largely to 
“common schools,” meaning elementary schools. An appendix of 
some fifty pages is interesting and informative reading with respect 
to state administration and —as they say—in Vermont “town mat- 
ters.” 

The study is not merely one of “State School Administration,” 
although this is the development the author is tracing. Sometimes 
merely touching upon, and again delving into an area, Huden deals 
a little with such truly explorable topics as the French and early 
English settlements; education in the “Reluctant Republic” during 
its stormy fourzeen years; the importance of politics, economics, and 
various social conditions in shaping early administrative develop- 
ment; and other items, such as revival meetings, anti-slavery cam- 
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paigns, and prison reform movements. Huden believes all of these 
to have had their influence on the common schools of the period. In 
all of this he is groping for something—an interpretation of the 
unity of education and its scene, of education and its people, of edu- 
cation and statehood —something which he does not achieve, but 
yet senses. 

It is this “something” in embryo that interests this reviewer. To 
the student of Vermont there is observable a tempered element of 
common suspicion of its neighbor to the west. What little there is 
left of this is the residue of the early history. Now, note Huden: 
“New York’s centralized Regents System when contrasted with the 
autonomous town-union organization of Vermont seems tight and 
rigid indeed; conversely, Vermont’s long struggle toward state con- 
trol has been only partly successful when compared with New 
York’s centralized school management.” (p. 106). Even Huden over- 
draws the contrast. There seem to be lingering at least the last 
vestiges of the old suspicion. But this is not the point. One would 
like to see the possibilities of exploration, here hinted at, extended 
into many by-ways. Such exploration might yield something of 
value as an interpretation of the development of a state school sys- 
tem. And, in the doing of it, there might quite possibly be yielded 
something of value for the process of future policy development. 

John Huden’s book has much in it that is tangible, interpretative, 
and of future organizational value. He produced an interesting and 
valuable state study. We need more of these studies, whether or not 
we get ones that delve into the mores, explore the unity of a people 
and its schools, and the real meaning of freedom to move on to 
greater heights. 

In reviewing this book for the Harvard Educational Review, I 
called upon the Vermont Historical Association and John Huden 
to take a bow for this valuable study. Perhaps they will explore 
Freedom and Unity some more. : 


ALFRED DEXTER SIMPSON. 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 











SHORT NOTICES 


John Baskerville, Type-Founder and Printer, 1706-1775. By Josiah 
Henry Benton. With an Introduction by Zoltan Haraszti. (New 
York: Printed for The Typophiles. 1944. Pp. xxxviii, 101. $5.00.) 


It was a happy thought of The Typophiles, a club of printers and 
book lovers, to bring out after thirty years a new edition of Mr. Ben- 
ton’s monograph on John Baskerville. The long and entertaining 
Introduction by Mr. Zoltan Haraszti, Keeper of Rare Books at the 
Boston Public Library, the Notes, the Appendix, and the beautiful 
photogravure illustrations now add considerable value to the essay 
itself. Surprisingly enough, later research has changed little of our 
information about Baskerville, but thanks to the linotype and mon- 
otype companies, his types are far better known than ever before. 
Benjamin Franklin admired them, subscribed to Baskerville’s pub- 
lications, sent samples of his papers to America, and tried to help 
him sell his establishment to the French government after he failed 
to secure a subsidy from Parliament for carrying it on. Considerable 
mystery enshrouds the ultimate fate of his type-founding material. 
His widow sold it in 1779 to a French society formed for the pur- 
pose of buying it and printing a complete edition of Voltaire. The 
edition, published in 1789, was a financial disaster, and the types 
were evidently sold off in small lots to various printers during the 
next two decades. Many years ago Bruce Rogers unearthed some of 
them in a Paris printing office and when he joined the Harvard 
University Press in 1920 he succeeded after many delays in having a 
font cast up for the Press. At the present moment these are the only 
original Baskerville types known to exist. Beyond its value as a con- 
tribution to the history of printing the new edition will do a real 
service in perpetuating the memory of Josiah Henry Benton, a 
trustee of the Boston Public Library from 1894 till his death in 
1917. Mr. Benton bequeathed to the Library well over a million 
dollars for the purchase of scholarly books, an equal sum for the 
enlargement of the Library building, his matchless collection of 
nearly six hundred prayer books, and a fairly comprehensive col- 
lection of Baskerville editions. He would doubtless have enjoyed 
seeing his essay in its handsome new dress, designed by the skillful 
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hand of Mr. Fred Anthoensen, as much as he enjoyed the original 
format when it issued from the hand of his friend Mr. D. B. Updike. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. Davin T. PotrrinceER. 


Coaching Roads of Old New England. By George Francis Marlowe. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. xvi, 200. $3.50.) 


Mr. Marlowe travels from Boston to New York by the Upper, 
Middle, and Lower roads, from Boston to Hanover by the road 
through Groton and Keene, and from Boston to Portsmouth. He 
ranges in time from the seventeenth century to the present, but his 
chief interest is in the great days of coaching in the later eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. He is always on the lookout, with a 
trained architect's eye, for what is left of the old coaching taverns, 
and he has made admirable sketches of many of them. He gives us 
something of the look of the land, and even more of the local color, 
legends, and historic incidents along the way. 

The book is not in any sense a detailed guidebook or itinerary, 
nor is it local history based on documentary research. It is a sort of 
retrospective book of travel, leisurely, unsystematic, anecdotal. 
This kind of writing is one exposed to many dangers. It tempts to 
triviality, or exclamatory fine writing, or mournful complaints 
about the debasement of the wayside tavern into the hot-dog stand, 
or to a kind of sugary antiquarianism and anecdotage. Mr. Mar- 
lowe’s good taste and good sense preserve him from these dangers. 
He writes soberly but not dully, from his own experience in re-trac- 
ing these old roads and from wide reading about the country 
through which they run. He cannot help contrasting the ugliness 
of the ribbon-development which has accompanied the modern 
revival of travel by road with the sound traditions of New England 
building which still survive in the old houses along his roads, but 
he does not constantly rub the contrast in. 

Mr. Marlowe has not made, and clearly did not set out to make, 
what the scholar calls in a favorite stereotype a “contribution to 
knowledge.” Those who are at home in New England history will 
find in his pages much that is familiar, and an occasional bit of less 
familiar detail, but they will not find much to nourish their own 
work. Those less at home will find a pleasant guide, thoughtful but 
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not crotchety, careful but not pedantic, to encourage them in their 
own travels in southern New England. 

CRANE BRINTON. 
Harvard University. 


The “Mary and John”: A Story of the Founding of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, 1630. By Maude Pinney Kuhns. (Rutland, Ver- 
mont: The Tuttle Publishing Co., Inc. [1943]. Pp. x, 254.) 


Herself a descendant of seven of the passengers on the Mary and 
John on its memorable voyage to New England in the spring of 
1630, Mrs. Kuhns is an appropriate person to have been moved to 
compile a list of its one hundred and sixty passengers and to supply 
brief biographical sketches of the heads of the families. This she has 
done, and the results of her labors cannot fail to interest others 
whose ancestral lines go back to the very beginning of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. The second part of her book consists of pedigrees 
and genealogical charts of various individuals, one or more of 
whose ancestors came over in the Mary and John. The reason why 
she chose this one and that out of the multitude of possibilities is 
not divulged — but that is an unimportant detail that need not dis- 
turb the reader. Among the more notable descendants are General 
Grant, Admiral Dewey, President Hayes, and Vice President 
Dawes. Perhaps the most striking genealogical revelation is the 
following: a woman who was born in Green Bay, Wisconsin, in 
1890, graduated from the State Teachers College at Oshkosh, later 
attended the University of Oregon, and appears now to be a teacher 
in St. Louis, can claim among her ancestors thirteen of the passen- 
gers on the Mary and John. Just what this signifies is a question; 
but probably one will not go far wrong if one sees in it an extreme 
instance of the old-line Yankee’s innate preference for his own 
stock wherever it may be found in the United States. 


. LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo. 
West Newton, Massachusetts. 
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Page 159, line 4, for county read country. 

Page 159, lines 7-8, for appoach read approach. 
Page 199, line 10, for Democrat read Democratic. 
Page 217, line 22, for governor read governour. 
Page 222, line 19, for governor read governour. 
Page 226, line 17, for governor read governour. 
Page 227, line 14, for expection read exception. 
Page 276, line 37, for Endicott read Endecott. 





